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AMERICAN LABOR IN POLITICS 


BY ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


|) the year 1944 organized labor experienced dramatic 
developments both in Europe and in the United States. After 
the liberation of half the European continent from the German 
yoke, the labor movement in western Europe and Italy reemerged 
with rejuvenated militancy and new social and economic ideas, 
while British labor prepared for the assumption of further gov- 
ernmenta: power. In this country the labor unions became 
involved in great political activity—culminating in the reelection 
of President Roosevelt—but gave no outward indication of any 
change in their political philosophy. 

In the political activity of labor in the United States the rise 
of the Political Action Committee of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was particularly conspicuous. To a broad sector 
of public opinion this organization appeared to be something 
basically new in the American labor scene—doubtless because 
of a lack of understanding of past and present political activities 
of the American labor movement. At any rate, PAC was jubi- 
lantly hailed on one side of the fence, and furiously attacked, 
vituperated or dreaded on the other. It may be that an analysis 
of the recent history of the relationship of the American labor 
union movement to politics, and especially of the unions’ elec- 
tion campaign of 1944, can shed some light on the nature and 
effects of the present labor union policy in the political field. 
Such an analysis may also indicate the prospects of that policy 
in a period dominated by the problems of rebuilding the Ameri- 
can economy and establishing a world order. 


I 


The natural point of departure for this analysis may well be a 
restatement of the fact that the so-called Gompers philosophy 
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has never prevented either the labor union movement as a whole 
or its individual member organizations from engaging in politicai 
activity as such. Nor has the labor union movement traditionally 
refrained from active participation in presidential campaigns. 
Samuel Gompers himself set the example for participation in such 
campaigns, by his repeated, although “unofficial,” activities on 
behalf of Bryan and Wilson, and by his official endorsement of 
Robert M. LaFollette in 1924. 

The lodestar of the Gompers philosophy, that is, the principle 
that labor’s friends should be rewarded and its enemies punished, 
has frequently been interpreted as the classic expression of pres- 
sure policy by a social group, and rightly so. This principle 
implies that organized labor should exert political influence not 
by initiating, or participating in, a broad political movement— 
such a movement would necessarily go beyond class interests 
in the narrow sense of the term—but by examining the attitude 
of political candidates toward labor and labor questions. It 
follows that the labor union movement should neither be perma- 
nently and exclusively tied to one of the existing parties, nor 
form a party of its own. The Gompers philosophy, if properly 
understood, implies temporary alliances with existing or emerg- 
ing parties or political personalities, on a local, state or even 
national basis, for it is only through the formation of such alli- 
ances that it is possible for labor to reward its friends and punish 
its enemies. 

Even the economic crisis of the early 1930’s and the regenera- 
tion and reformation of the economic system by the New Deal 
did not constitute, in the eyes of labor leaders, a sufficient incen- 
tive for the establishment of a third party. While the relationship 
of union labor to the exponents of the New Deal policy has been 
closer than any of labor’s previous political alliances, the prin- 
ciple of non-partisanship has never been abandoned either by 
the American Federation of Labor or by the union group that 
severed itself from the AFL. The CIO, in spite of the vigor 
of its organizational and political impetus and in spite of its more 
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AMERICAN LABOR IN POLITICS 3 


radical tinge in general, has not as yet strayed from the Gompers 
non-partisan principle. 

Although the CIO has not laid particular stress on questions 
of paternity and pedigree, and has not cared much for the 
Gompers phraseology, its origin in the common roots of Ameri- 
can trade unionism has always been evident in its political policy. 
It is highly significant that when the CIO made its first attempt 
to build a sphere of political power in the form of a political 
subsidiary—this occurred at the very beginning, in 1936, under 
the leadership of John L. Lewis—it called the new organization 
‘“Labor’s Non-Partisan League,” in true Gompers fashion. The 
Non-Partisan League, after a strong initial outburst of political 
activity, soon fell victim to the strife within the CIO and to 
the John L. Lewis crisis. The political activities of the CIO were 
gravely paralyzed at the time by the bitter opposition to President 
Roosevelt’s policy manifested by the Communists, as a result of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact, and by John L. Lewis. 

In July 1943 it was the conjunction of several factors that 
induced the CIO to attempt once again to form a political 
subsidiary, the CIO Political Action Committee. In the first 
place, the political dissensions within the CIO had disappeared, 
as far as endorsement of President Roosevelt’s policy was con- 
cerned; this resulted, on the one hand, from the resignation of 
John L. Lewis as president and from the subsequent withdrawal 
of the United Mine Workers union, and, on the other, from the 
change in the Communist party line after Hitler’s attack on 
Soviet Russia. Moreover, the concentration of CIO unions in 
industries that happened to become the key war industries, such 
as automobiles, aircraft, steel and electrical machinery, swelled 
the ranks of the organization and made it such a powerful factor 
in the war economy that a political CIO instrument appeared 
to have much better chances for success than at the time of the 
first venture. But the immediate reason for the resumption of 
organized political activity by the CIO was the severe defeat 
which the New Deal forces had suffered in the 1942 elections. 
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This setback, which appears to have been due largely to almost 
complete inactivity in the ranks of union labor, taught labor 
a lesson in the relationship of its interests to politics, which 
was lost neither on the AFL nor on the CIO. 

Yet PAC, in spite of the changed circumstances which made 
it a much more effective political instrument than the Non-Par- 
tisan League, has remained what its forerunner always was, a 
non-partisan organization in the old Gompers meaning of the 
term. This is evident both from the theory and from the prac- 
tice of the organization. Its spokesmen repeatedly stated that 
PAC was a non-partisan organization which intended neither to 
capture the Democratic party nor to build up a third party. 
Sidney Hillman, chairman of PAC, in his testimony on August 
28, 1944, before the House Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures, defined the positive and negative aims of the organi- 
zation in the following terms, which could have been used literally 
by Samuel Gompers or William Green: ‘We are not interested 
in establishing a third party, for a third party would only serve 
to divide rather than to unite the forces of progress. We are 
not an appendage of either major political party. Nor, as has 
sometimes been charged, have we any desire to ‘capture’ either 
party. Like every other organization concerned with the affairs 
of government, we seek to influence the thinking, the program 
and the choice of candidates of both parties. And that kind of 
activity is of the very essence of our two-party system.”” This state- 
ment of principle was borne out by the practice of PAC in the 
election campaign: in established AFL fashion, candidates were 
endorsed on the basis of their record, not of their party allegi- 
ance. Thus, for exainple, Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
who ran for the United States Senate, was unofficially endorsed 
by PAC even though he was widely believed to be one of the seri- 
ous Republican aspirants for the 1948 presidential nomination. 

After the elections, at the CIO convention in November 1944, 
Hillman reiterated his assertion that PAC followed the principle 
of “independent, non-partisan political action, free from any 
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alliance with either major party,” and again disavowed any inten- 
tion of forming or participating in a third party. Such a move, 
he stated, ‘‘would only serve to cut us off from large and important 
progressive groups, destroy our own influence, weaken the pro- 
gressive coalition by creating disunity and provide an entering 
wedge for reaction.” 

This emphatic denial was apparently induced by certain factors 
which could easily be interpreted as attempts on the part of PAC 
either to become the nucleus of a third party or to capture the 
Democratic party. What appeared to be a third party move was 
the success of the combined efforts of the CIO and the Com- 
munists in winning control of the American Labor party in 
New York, and the substitution of PAC in that state by the 
American Labor party, which also, incidentally, was placed under 
the chairmanship of Sidney Hillman. It is not easy to grasp all 
the motives behind this seemingly illogical development, which 
contradicted not only the avowed anti-third-party philosophy of 
PAC but also the current party line of the Communists. In 
any event, the capture and continuation of the American Labor 
party can be understood only on the basis of local alliances and 
rivalries, and not as an intention of PAC to use the ALP as the 
nucleus for a third party. This is corroborated by the fact that 
the comparatively large vote which the ALP, in spice of the 
splitting away of its liberal wing, received in the 1944 elections 
has failed to stir it to work for the formation of a third party. 

The belief that PAC was out to capture the Democratic party 
was nourished by its energetic attempts to influence the Demo- 
cratic primarizs—which were successful in a number of instances, 
even in the South—and by the role that PAC played at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. The bitter resentment aroused by 
these activities shows that a sizable part of American public 
opinion has failed to grasp the social realities of our time. In 
free or liberated Europe, where even in the most advanced sec- 
tions industrial development is far behind the level reached in 
this country, organized labor has everywhere succeeded in sharing 
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fully in political power. In this country, however, a broad sector 
of public opinion still expects American labor to refrain not only 
‘from forming its own party but even from mingling in the play 
of existing parties: labor is expected to remain politically inactive 
and inarticulate. 


II 


The violent reaction of public opinion to the lobbying activities 
of the CIO at the Democratic Convention is all the more sur- 
prising as it reveals a lack of understanding of the actual hap- 
penings at that meeting. The role played by the labor lobby at 
the Democratic Convention of 1944 is so important for under- 
standing the structure of the political activities of organized labor 
in our time that a brief summary will be given here. 

PAC was not the only labor group that was active behind the 
scenes of the Democratic Convention. —The AFL was also there, 
less conspicuous to the general public, but by no means less 
active. Not only did the AFL engage in the customary conven- 
tion lobbying, but more than fifty AFL union representatives 
attended the convention as regular delegates.1 The amazing fact 
is that the public was unaware not only of the presence of the 
AFL in Chicago, but also of the part which the AFL, rather than 
PAC, played in the main business of the convention: the nomina- 
tion of the vice-presidential candidate. 

One of the three principal candidates for this office, James F. 
Byrnes, was, as the outstanding exponent of the government’s 
wage policy, unacceptable to both the AFL and the CIO. It is 
much safer to assume that his failure to receive the nomination 
was due to the opposition of the entire labor union movement 
than to believe, as newspaper rumors had it, that the veto of 
the CIO alone led the President to withdraw his name. Henry 
A. Wallace was opposed by the AFL and vigorously pushed by 
the CIO, and he failed to receive the nomination. The successful 
candidate, Harry S. Truman, was openly favored and pushed by 


1 AFL Weekly News Service, July 25, 1944. 
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AMERICAN LABOR IN POLITICS 7 


the AFL.2, The AFL was not, of course, the only group that 
opposed Wallace and favored Truman. But the fact that Truman 
was the candidate of a labor group which represented about 7 
million members (including the railroad brotherhoods, whose 
connections with the Senator were very close), while Wallace was 
endorsed by a labor group which spoke for 4.8 million, may have 
had some effect on the selection of the nominee.’ 

These comments on the Democratic Convention bring up the 
question of the role played by the AFL in the election campaign, 
a question that has an important bearing on the relationship of 
union labor to politics. Both friends and foes of the CIO did 
their best, especially through the daily press, to spread the impres- 
sion that the campaign activities of organized labor for President 
Roosevelt and for the other progressive candidates were substan- 
tially confined to PAC. If this impression were correct it would 
mean that the vigorous activity displayed in previous presidential 
elections by an overwhelming majority of union organizations, 
on behalf of Roosevelt and other New Deal candidates, had given 
way in the 1944 campaign to a situation in which the political 
activity of organized labor was confined to a minority group whose 
prospects for growth or even stability in membership after indus- 
trial reconversion to peace will be very slim. Such a develop- 
ment would have indicated a severe retrogression in the trend 
toward increased political activity by union labor, precisely at 
a moment when organized labor’s numerical and economic power 
was greater than ever and when—as a result of the greatly increased 

2The AFL Weekly News Service related in its issue of July 25, 1944, that “by 
being photographed publicly with Senator Truman the day before the nomina- 
tion took place at a breakfast conference, President Green let it be known that 
the Federation favored the Missouri Senator.” The News Service also stated that 
Herbert Rivers, secretary-treasurer of the powerful Building and Construction 


Trades Department of the AFL, was one of the leaders in Senator Truman’s 
campaign forces. 

8 The membership of the AFL was given as 6,564,000 in the Executive Council’s 
report to the convention of 1943, and the independent railroad brotherhoods 
had a membership of 439,000 in that year. The latter figure, and that for the 
CIO membership, have been compiled from Florence Peterson, Handbook of Labor 
Unions (American Council on Public Affairs, 1944). 
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functions of government in the economic and social life of the ; ( 
nation—its political activity was of more vital importance for the 
workers than at any time in the past. 

Actually, the black and white picture of an election campaign 
in which the CIO was seething with activity while the AFL 
leadership was inactive and listless does not at all conform with 
the facts. Early evidence to the contrary was the lively interest 
that the AFL leadership showed in the Democratic Convention. 
Not only did William Green unofficially attend the convention 
and lobby for the nomination of Senator Truman, but the first 
Convention delegate who seconded the nomination of President 
Roosevelt was Daniel J. Tobin, president of the powerful Team- . 
sters union. William Green also attended the dinner of the 
Teamsters union at which President Roosevelt delivered his first | 
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campaign speech. These demonstrations by the president of the 
AFL in favor of President Roosevelt constituted a substitute for 
official endorsement by the Executive Council of the AFL. The 
old-established tradition of not making an official endorsement ( 
of the favored presidential candidate—broken by the AFL only 
once, when it endorsed Robert LaFollette—was obviously con- | 
tinued in order to prevent a conflict with William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters union, third largest AFL organization, ( 
who has been a prominent Republican for many years. This 
situation in the AFL somewhat resembles that of the CIO in | 
the period when its president, John L. Lewis, was alienated from ( 
Roosevelt. Except for this official reticence, however, the support ( 
that President Roosevelt and the other progressive candidates ‘ 
received from the AFL during the 1944 campaign was much { 
stronger and much more unanimous than the support they had 
received from the CIO in 1940. ( 

Although the Executive Council of the AFL failed to endorse } 
President Roosevelt officially, 11 of its 15 members were out- | | 
standing Roosevelt supporters, 9 of them belonging to the advisory 
‘committee of the labor division of the Democratic National 
Campaign Committee, with one of them, Daniel Tobin, as its 
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chairman. Moreover, a great number of national unions officially 
endorsed Roosevelt and campaigned vigorously for him. These 
included the Machinists, at present the largest AFL union, and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, as well as the Team- 
sters union; these three unions alone had an aggregate member- 
ship of more than 1.5 million workers. The campaign of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers union and of other AFL unions of 
similar political tinge was rendered particularly effective by their 
leading role in the formation of the Liberal party in New York, 
which seems to have attracted a considerable following among 
intellectual groups, even those of formerly Republican leanings. 
Also, a very great part in the Roosevelt campaign was played 
by state and city bodies of the AFL; virtually all such organiza- 
tions in key industrial centers, such as New York State and City, 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit, California, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Ohio and Cleveland, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey, supported Roosevelt, some of 
them very actively and militantly. The broad majority of the 
local AFL press, with a circulation close to a million, also did 
its share in the Roosevelt campaign. 

These facts give rise to the question why the Republican 
counterattacks on the campaign activities of labor unions centered 
almost exclusively on PAC. Typical of this onesidedness was 
the bitter fight against PAC’s financing methods. This attack 
evidenced the same lack of understanding of the political role 
of organized labor in our time as the indignation about the role 
of the labor unions in the primaries and at the Democratic 
Convention. 

By outlawing contributions from union treasuries to national 
election campaigns, the Smith-Connally Act, though its other 
provisions are highly debatable, forced labor unions to place their 
political financing on the only sound democratic basis, voluntary 
contributions by union members. In view of the manifestly bene- 
ficial nature of this provision of the law it is all the more amaz- 
ing that it was precisely PAC’s appeal to the CIO membership 
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for voluntary contributions to its campaign chest which drew 
the strongest attacks from a wide sector of public opinion. The 
obvious implication of the resentment of this financing method 
is that labor unions should not use their economic power over 











their members by appealing to them for political contributions; p 
and since political activity presupposes the raising of funds, the u 
further, more deeply rooted, but utterly unrealistic implication I 
is that labor unions should not mingle in politics at all. a 
The focus of the attack against the financing methods of PAC RB 
was the question of the voluntary character of contributions, the e 
contention being that contributions solicited by union leaders f; 
cannot be voluntary in view of the power which unions hold el 
over the jobs of their members. It is unavoidable, of course, that e 
among millions of union members and thousands of union officers | Pp 
there will be instances of abuse of power, in which union leaders ir 
use pressure exceeding the bounds of legitimate propaganda. of 
Every means of democratic control should be used to prevent of 
such abuses. Sober judgment must admit, however, that the ac 
damage which can be done by such financing methods is com- it: 
paratively slight; for even if a union exerts occasional pressure uj 
on its members and thereby collects more funds than would have 
been possible through the consistent use of legitimate methods, be 
the contributions are in general much more nearly voluntary th 
than bulk contributions from the union treasury. Moreover, even tic 
if a member is forced to contribute to campaign funds, he cannot to 
be forced to vote for the candidate selected by the union officer. ur 
Quite apart, however, from the question of the common sense in 
displayed in the attacks on PAC’s financing methods, is the fact by 
that precisely the same financing methods were used by AFL pe 
organizations, for the same purpose of electing President Roose- ev 
velt and other progressive candidates, and received no public the 
criticism at all. It was quite obvious, and never kept a secret, de 
that those AFL unions and local bodies which actively cam- an 
paigned for Roosevelt had to expend great funds for this pur- Re 
pose. It is immaterial whether these funds were larger or smaller, his 
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in the aggregate, than those spent by PAC. The fact remains 
that they could be raised only by voluntary contributions from 
individual members. 

Since the financing methods of the PAC and the AFL cam- 
paigns were the same, the real reason why PAC’s activity stirred 
up such a furore among the Republicans and in the anti-New- 
Deal press can be found only in the welcome opportunity it 
afforded them to link President Roosevelt with the Communists. 
But the role that the Communists played in PAC was grossly 
exaggerated, even by a number of sincerely liberal writers. Aside 
from the political alliance which Sidney Hillman personally 
entered into with the Communists in New York, there is no 
evidence whatever for the widespread belief that the Communists 
played a greater role in the PAC campaign than they have played 
in the CIO from the outset. Their role has always been that 
of a minority group which zealously and militantly supports the 
official CIO line if it agrees with it, but, if it disagrees, either 
acquiesces in the decisions of the official leadership or pursues 
its own policy, without, however, being able to force its views 
upon the majority. 

An interesting episode that throws light upon the relations 
between the real leaders of the CIO and the Communists was 
the reaction of the organization to the qualified recommenda- 
tion for a National Service Act in President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress in January 1944. The Communist-controlled CIO 
unions at once embarked on a vigorous propaganda campaign 
in favor of Roosevelt's recommendation, but were sharply rebuked 
by the official CIO leadership, which desired to preserve its inde- 
pendent judgment on the advisability of a National Service Act, 
even in the face of presidential authority. The outcome was that 
the Communist-controlled unions, without even attempting to 
defend their views publicly, stopped their propaganda at once 
and did not return to this delicate subject, even after President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress in January 1945, renewed 
his appeal for the enactment of a National Service Act. 
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PAC built up a large, well-staffed organization, whose members 
had to be hired quickly and in a period of manpower shortage. 
Whether some members of this staff had Communist leanings is 
a question of minor importance. It is an indisputable fact, how- 
ever, that charges that the organization was Communist-controlled 
could not be supported by the name of a single Communist in 
the higher ranks of PAC. What the Communists actually did 
for PAC was what they always do when they endorse a cause: 
they placed all their zeal, enthusiasm and militant energy at 
the disposal of PAC and became its most active voluntary helpers 
and preachers of the gospel. 

It may be interesting in this connection to examine briefly 
the real differences between the campaign activities of PAC and 
the AFL. The main difference lay in the fact that PAC activities 
were centralized while the AFL campaign was decentralized. It 
is plain that the AFL, which did not officially endorse President 
Roosevelt, could not build up a centralized campaign machine 
of the PAC type. What was done officially by the central body 
of the AFL was a vigorous registration campaign which was 
an indirect but very important way of supporting Roosevelt. A 
registration campaign, however, cannot become the basis for 
a large centralized organization, and cannot last into the critical 
pre-election weeks. 

Even if the Executive Council of the AFL had officially 
endorsed Roosevelt, it is questionable whether it would have 
chosen to build up such a highly centralized campaign machine 
as that of the CIO. The reason for this organizational difference 
lies in the basic constitutional differences between the two union 
organizations. While the AFL has retained its original constitu- 
tional character as a loose federation of almost autonomous 
national organizations, with very limited disciplinary power of 
the central body over the member units, the CIO has developed 
into a closely-knit organization with comparatively great central 
power. The great advantage of the AFL type of organization 
is flexibility, that of the CIO type, concentration of power. In 
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the short period of its existence the CIO has suffered two severe 
defections—the Mine Workers and the Ladies’ Garment Workers— 
which might have been avoided under a more flexible system 
of organization. The federative organization of the AFL made 
it possible for the Carpenters and the Ladies’ Garment Workers— 
two powerful national unions with diametrically opposed politi- 
cal views—to stay under one roof for several decades, but in the 
CIO similar political differences contributed to, or even caused, 
the drifting away of two of its largest affiliates. It was its central- 
ized organization, however, which enabled the CIO to build up 
almost overnight so effective a national power machine as PAC. 


III 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Was the huge politi- 
cal propaganda activity of union labor really effective? Do the 
two great union organizations really control the vote of their 
members? These questions are, of course, of fundamental impor- 
tance, as the answer to them affects the very vaison d’étre of politi- 
cal activity by organized labor. 

It must be stated in advance that the election returns of 1944 
do not give so clear-cut an answer as did those of 1940. In 1940 
union activity had an unmistakable effect on the election returns, 
even though the central activity of the CIO was paralyzed by 
internal dissension, with the result that the main burden fell on 
the shoulders of the AFL. In the Middle Western states—IIlinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana—the 
Roosevelt vote dropped by 915,000 (from 8,329,000 in 1936 to 
7,414,000 in 1940), largely as a result of isolationist opposition 
to Roosevelt’s international policy and of the growing disaffection 
of the farmers. At the same time, however, it rose by 514,000 
(from 6,110,000 to 6,624,000) in the four highly industrial states, 
New York, California, Connecticut and Massachusetts, with the 
result that the total decline of the Roosevelt vote was kept down 
to 233,207, or less than 1 percent of the 1936 vote for Roosevelt. 
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The structure of the 1944 shift in the Roosevelt vote was of 
a different nature. The absolute decline in the vote for him 
was far larger than in 1940, in spite of the fact that from Novem- 
ber 1940 to September 1944 the number of employees outside 
those in agriculture rose from 30,403,000 to 38,695,000, and that 
the increase was particularly pronounced in the manufacturing 
industries (from 10,435,000 to 15,585,000) and in government 
service (from 3,871,000 to 5,946,000).4 This huge shift in the 
sociological structure of the country should theoretically have 
been favorable to Roosevelt. The decline in the Roosevelt vote 
could therefore be regarded as prima facie evidence against the 
effectiveness of union propaganda. A more thorough analysis 
of the vote may lead, however, to a different view. 

The accompanying tabulation represents a state-by-state analy- 
sis of the 1940-44 changes in the Roosevelt vote. The unequal 
geographic distribution of war industries has brought about huge 
shifts in population since 1940—shifts so great that this analysis 
would be meaningless if they were not taken into account. For 
each state, therefore, the changes in the Roosevelt vote have been 
adjusted to allow for the changes in civilian population from 
April 1940 to November 1943;° an addition of 3 percent has been 
made to the figures on civilian population in November 1943, 
in order to make allowance for former residents who were then 
in service. 

The tabulation reveals that in the 1944 elections, if allowance 
is made for population shifts, the only industrial state in which 
the Roosevelt vote exceeded its 1940 level was New York. It 
remained fairly stable in the industrial states of the Middle West 
(Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota) and in two industrial New 
England states (Connecticut and Massachusetts). In practically 
all other states it declined, the greatest decreases occurring not 
only in the more agricultural states of the Middle West, but 


4 Employment statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
5 Data on population changes were obtained from U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Estimated Civilian Population of the United States, by Counties: November 1, 1943. 
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also in such industrial states as California, Ohio, Delaware and 
Maryland. 

At first glance this state-by-state analysis does not seem to indi- 
cate that the pro-Roosevelt propaganda of the labor unions pro- 
duced any notable effect on the decisions of the voters. But a 
number of factors must be taken into consideration which may 
substantially change this impression. 

In the first place, union propaganda was a new factor only for 
those voters who had not been union members in 1940 and 
therefore were not familiar with union activity in that campaign. 
As regards all other workers and their families, since they were 
subject to union propaganda in both elections, no additional 
effect of that propaganda could be expected in the 1944 elections, 
except what may have been produced by the greater intensity of 
CIO activity in 1944. 

Second, the comeback of the Republicans in 1940, the stability 
of their vote in 1944, and the geographic distribution of their 
votes in both elections seem to indicate a long-range trend toward 
a return to the Republican fold of broad rural and urban middle 
class groups, especially in the Middle West—groups that had 
deserted the Republican camp in 1932 and 1936, as a result of 
the depression and the initial successes of the New Deal. This 
trend could not, of course, be reversed or even modified by any 
union propaganda; on the contrary, it may have been strengthened 
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by it. ‘The anti-PAC propaganda of the Republicans was 
mainly designed to scare the middle class vote back into the 
Republican camp. 

Third, there were various factors that tended to cool the 
enthusiasm of many voters whose natural inclination was to vote 
for Roosevelt. The tradition of short tenures for the highest 
elective offices stirred grave objections to a tenure of sixteen years 
for the highest office in the nation. The sacrifices demanded by 
the longest and bloodiest conflict since the Civil War were bound 
to produce a certain restiveness. The actual or supposed adminis- 
trative shortcomings which have developed during the long 
tenure of the present administration gave rise to a good deal 
of dissatisfaction. 

Fourth, the high Roosevelt vote in the elections of 1936 and 
1940 had been largely due to a sharp increase in the number 
of votes in relation to the population. In the period from 1928 
to 1940 the total popular vote rose 35 percent, while the number 
of persons over 19 years of age increased only 15 percent (1930— 
40). This relative increase in the number of votes was due mainly 
to an awakening of political interest in certain social strata, 
especially in low income brackets, which began to sense the 
intimate relationship between government and economics when 
their economic security collapsed in the great depression. It would 
not have been surprising if in the wartime period of full employ- 
ment—when the masses of the population experienced, even if 
only for a short time, the highest degree of economic security— 
the political interest of these same groups had vanished, especially 
in view of all the factors that tended to dampen enthusiasm for 
the Roosevelt administration. It was to combat this slackening 
of political awareness that the unions made the greatest efforts 
to fight ‘‘absenteeism” among the voters subject to their influence. 

If all these factors are taken together it appears safe to assert 
that union propaganda achieved the success at which it aimed. 
It succeeded in keeping alive the rising trend toward the New 
Deal in New York, in stopping the rising trend against the New 
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Deal in the industrial states of the Middle West (except in Ohio) 
and of New England, and, on the whole, in restricting to the 
middle class vote the trend away from Roosevelt. Union activity 
appears to have had least effect in California, Ohio, Delaware 
and Maryland. To account for the atypical results in these states, 
a special analysis would be necessary. It is possible that in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware and Maryland—where the civilian population 
increased from 1940 to 1943, with a huge influx of war workers— 
a considerable proportion of the new workers came from a middle 
class environment and were not easily reached by union political 
propaganda. 

If it is true that the propaganda of labor unions had the desired 
result, within the natural limits of its effectiveness, it may be 
interesting to recall the foregoing comments on the differences 
and similarities in the political activities of the AFL and the 
CIO, and to find whether these differences were reflected in the 
election returns. The answer to this question, as far as it can 
be determined from the tabulation above, seems to be completely 
negative. In Illinois and Minnesota, for example, states with 
very strong AFL unions, the election results were no less favorable 
to Roosevelt than they were in Michigan, with its huge concen- 
tration of CIO unions. In New York, where both union organi- 
zations are strong, the vote was more favorable to Roosevelt than 
in any other industrial state, while in California, where, again, 
both union organizations are strong, the election returns showed 
a sharp decline in the Roosevelt vote. 

In any event, the widespread impression that President Roose- 
velt owed his reelection, as far as union activity contributed to 
it, substantially to the propaganda effort of PAC, or at least more 
to PAC than to the AFL, is not borne out by a careful analysis 
of the election returns. This impression obviously resulted from 
the methods rather than from the effectiveness of the propaganda 
used by PAC—from the publicity it received from friends and 
opponents alike rather than from any objective comparison of 
the actual intensity and volume of PAC and AFL propaganda. 
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The effect of propaganda on election returns will always remain ti 
a matter of conjecture. What can be stated with a high degree Ww 
of certainty is that among Roosevelt voters the labor vote has th 
become more prominent in each election, whether or not as a Pp 
result of union propaganda, and that in the 1944 election it was C 
by far the most decisive factor. Since 1940, when the return of 
broad middle class strata to the Republicans began, not much ti 
more has been left of the Democratic vote than the solid South, n¢ 
outside of its labor support. The paradoxical character of this an 
involuntary alliance between labor and the solid South is clearly Jal 
revealed in the cleavage between the Administration and labor id 
on the one hand and Congress on the other. Since the alliance do 
between labor and the solid South is confined to presidential po 
elections, and stops before the steps of Capitol Hill, the composi- the 
tion of Congress reflects the real political structure of the country dic 
more clearly than the presidential elections do. cul 
IV or | 
It is at this weak point in the political armor of organized labor, lab 
its relationship to Congress, that the limitations of the unions’ tisr 
non-partisan policy appear. Here the great problems of the future dev 
of organized labor in the United States begin to emerge. They it V 
are closely connected with the grave economic problems that are out 
likely to arise in this country after the war is won and the transi- unc 
tion to a peace economy has been made. posi 
The 1944 election campaign revealed no signs of any funda- be « 
mental change in the political, economic and social philosophy ther 
of either great American labor organization. But this apparent exp. 
tranquillity of the American labor union movement, which will 
stands in such marked contrast to the hurricane that is now to h 
sweeping through the liberated countries of Europe and to the ures 
nationalization program of British labor, rests on a crucial con- fisca 
ditio sine qua non. The two labor organizations have given But 
ample notice to the American people that they regard the prob- = 
stl 


lem of full employment after the war as of fundamental impor- 
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tance in the nation’s future; and it can safely be expected that 
within the limits set by our democratic system they will do every- 
thing in their power to see to it that a consistent and effective 
policy of full employment is pursued by the Administration and 
Congress. 

The question is likely to arise, therefore, whether this inten- 
tion can be materialized along the lines of the unions’ traditional 
non-partisan policy. This policy, adhered to by both the AFL 
and the CIO and recently reiterated by PAC, prevents organized 
labor from placing its own program, its own economic and social 
ideas, before the voters. The most that labor organizations can 
do, so long as they follow the Gompers principle of non-partisan 
policy, is to choose between those candidates who are more and 
those who are less friendly toward labor in a general way. Can- 
didates cannot be endorsed or rejected on the basis of any clear- 
cut program established by labor itself. 

In the first decade of the New Deal era the question of whether 
or not to fight for a program of its own was not acute for organized 
labor. The unions had just emerged from a period of conserva- 
tism which had prevented them from taking leadership in the 
development of new social and economic ideas. In that period 
it was sufficient for them to endorse ideas that had been launched 
outside of their ranks and had found the approval of the electorate 
under the two-party system. It is very likely, however, that the 
postwar problems of a full-employment economy will have to 
be coped with in an entirely different environment. To be sure, 
there is a possibility that if President Roosevelt’s term of office 
expires before these problems become acute, the labor unions 
will be able, under their non-partisan system of political activity, 
to help elect a president who would promote anti-cyclical meas- 
ures in the fields of industry and agriculture, money and credit, 
fiscal policy and public works, foreign trade and foreign credit. 
But even in this happy contingency the problems of a really 
effective full-employment policy would not be solved. It would 
still remain to be seen whether the unions’ non-partisan activity 
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could contribute to the election of a Congress which would pass 
the necessary legislation quickly enough and without any com- 
promises that might jeopardize its effects. 

Another crucial question concerns the extent of the labor 
unions’ preparedness for a political role transcending their present 
non-partisan activities. Here the chief difficulty is not so much 
the hold of established and cherished traditions as the problem 
of bridging the splits in labor’s own ranks. Of the many splits 
in the American labor movement two are of major importance 
in relation to its future political role: that between the AFL 
and the CIO, and the latent split within the CIO between its 
moderate majority and its Communist-controlled minority. 

It is true that for all practical purposes these two major dis- 
agreements were reconciled in the 1944 election campaign, as 
far as the choice of presidential candidate and method of cam- 
paign propaganda were concerned. But on the _ vice-presi- 
dential choice there was little unity between the AFL and 
the CIO, and on a number of Congressional endorsements 
there was even less unity. While the two factions within 
the CIO worked together this time, the continuation of that 
rapport will depend upon factors so unpredictable as the course 
of world events. If something should occur after the war which 
would diminish the area of agreement between the United States 
and Soviet Russia, the political harmony within the CIO may 
easily be disturbed again as it was at the time of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact. And in the meantime the quantitative proportions 
of the two wings are likely to shift in favor of the Communist- 
controlled unions. Industrial reconversion is bound to affect first 
the largest CIO unions, which are under moderate-minded 
leadership; the smaller, Communist-controlled unions will prob- 
ably be less affected. This shift in numerical weight would not 
facilitate solution of the internal problems that the CIO may 
have to face in the event of a change in international relations. 

Nevertheless, in the triangular relationship that exists among 
the AFL and the moderate and the Communist-controlled sec- 
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tions of the CIO, a split between the two wings of the CIO may 
in certain circumstances facilitate a rapprochement between the 
AFL and the main body of the CIO. In the field of social and 
economic policy a certain rapprochement between the two labor 
organizations has already been brought about by their natural 
identity of interests. Parallel action in this field has been fre- 
quent: a number of bills concerning social legislation have been 
endorsed by both the AFL and the CIO, and a number of others 
have been fought by both. In one important matter of social 
policy—the dispute between the unions and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics about the accuracy of the labor cost index, and, in con- 
nection with it, the fight over the Little Steel formula—the two 
labor organizations have even acted jointly, and have done so 
repeatedly. 

It is true that the problems of a war economy, which is actually 
an automatically operating full-employment economy, are less 
controversial than the employment problems that arise at the 
end of the transition period from war to peace—after the recon- 
version process, with its presumably large volume of frictional 
unemployment, has been completed, and after pent-up demands 
for durable consumer goods, residential buildings, industrial 
equipment and inventories have been satisfied. But both the AFL 
and the CIO have so largely committed themselves to a policy 
of full employment, and have so much at stake morally, that 
any opposition by Congress, or by a {future president, to bold 
full-employment measures in such ficids as credit and banking, 
public finance and public works would certainly call forth the 
strongest action from the two union organizations. It would not 
be altogether surprising if such a situation induced the two 
organizations to unite their forces, in one form or another, for 
joint political action. Nor would it be very surprising if action 
of this kind caused the unions to abandon their traditional 


non-partisan policy. 


(New York City) 











ADAM SMITH AS SOCIOLOGIST 


BY ALBERT SALOMON 


Unity, Purpose, Ethos 


7. classical social sciences developed as a division of phi- 
losophy, and classical philosophers devoted their works to the 
exploration of the truth about the whole. The human world 
was a specific part of a universe that could be studied, explained 
and understood by itself. 

The modern social sciences came into existence as a revolt 
against. philosophy—not against philosophy as such, but against 
a system of philosophy that was imbued with the spirit of Christian 
theology and spiritual idealism. The authors whom we regard 
as the founders of the modern social sciences did not intend 
to construct a new system of sciences. They simply thought to 
reform the branch of philosophy which dealt with moral conduct. 
They attempted to use the new methods of psychology to explain 
the working of moral standards in social action, and in this effort 
they regarded the varieties of social structures and of social 
changes as understandable in terms of the never ending trans- 
formations of social conditions. 

The autonomy of the field of their investigations became 
apparent, however, when they succeeded in explaining the func- 
tioning of moral norms in terms of social-psychological and socio- 
logical analyses of human needs, instincts, passions. ‘This was a 
comprehensive effort to eliminate all religious and metaphysical 
presuppositions from the understanding of social action and of 
societal relationships. But though it represented a conception 
that can almost be described as one of total immanence, most 
of these thinkers tried to preserve the idea of a divine and creative 
reason. In the psychological dynamics of human nature they saw 
the intentions of a wise Intelligence that establishes again and 
again a universe of harmony and order, in spite of the many 
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destructive forces. This was in many respects an effort to rehabili- 
tate nature and human nature, which had been degraded by many 
writers on Christian philosophy. In this enterprise many authors 
were forced to admit the truth of a teleological interpretation 
of the life of man in the world. Though they did not refer to 
Aristotle the moderns who attempted to understand social life 
by itself were inclined to grant the necessity of regarding a telec- 
logical interpretation as the most probable one. 

In this development Adam Smith had a unique position. His 
work was a junction where three roads merged: the traditions 
of the science of jus naturae; the trends in British philosophy 
toward a shifting from reflection on moral goods to analysis of 
moral acts; and the religion of nature, or deism. Adam Smith 
succeeded in unifying these three tendencies into an interde- 
pendent system comprehending sociology, economics and political 
science—the social sciences. In his work the social sciences were 
still one and indivisible, centered around the idea of a “science 
of the statesman” which would meet the various requirements 
of controlling social action in its many aspects. Smith was 
attracted throughout his life by the science of the statesman. 
What was this science? 

There were no departments of political science or economics 
in the Scottish universities. Adam Smith held a chair of moral 
philosophy. He was required to lecture on four subjects: natural 
1See in particular Adolf Léwe, Economics and Sociology (London 1935); Glenn 
R. Morrow, “Adam Smith, Moralist and Philosopher,” in Adam Smith . . . Lectures 
to Commemorate . . . Publication of the Wealth of Nations (Chicago 1928), 
The Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith, Cornell University, Studies 
in Philosophy, no. 13 (New York 1923), and “The Significance of the Doctrine 
of Sympathy in Hume and Adam Smith,” in Philosophical Review, vol. 24 (March 
1923); Gladys Bryson, “Sociology and Moral Philosophy,” in Sociological Review, 
vol. 24 (April 1932); F. H. Giddings, preface to The Principles of Sociology (3rd 
ed., New York 1896), and Studies in the Theory of Human Society (New York 
1922); Albion W. Small, Origins of Sociology (Chicago 1924) and Adam Smith 
and Modern Sociology (Chicago 1907); Harris Laurie, The Scottish Philosophy in 


its National Development (Glasgow 1902); James McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy 
(Glasgow 1875); Richard Schiiller, Die klassische Nationalékonomie und ihre 


Gegner (Berlin 1895). 
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theology, ethics, natural law, and practical problems of politics. 
In a superficial sense these courses account for the unity of his 
work: The Theory of Moral Sentiments? covers the first two 
courses; the Lectures on Justice* are a copy of the course on 
natural law; and the Wealth of Nations* deals with the practical 
problems of politics. From within, however, his books are inte- 
grated by a never deviating intention. They all were the prepa- 
ration for a forthcoming study on natural jurisprudence, the 
science of the statesman. Smith repeatedly expressed a desire 
to conclude his investigations on the principles and techniques 
of society with a theory of natural law, “the most important and 
least cultivated science of all.”* In the sixth edition of his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, published a short time before his 
death, he still expressed (preface, p. 3) a dim hope of summing 
up his life work with such a system of the principles and rules 
of social justice. 

Time and again Smith praised Hugo Grotius as the founder 
of this science, and as its most comprehensive scholar in spite 
of his shortcomings.® Smith was attracted by the ethos of Grotius’ 
scholarship. He shared Grotius’ idea that the scholar carries 
responsibility for the enlightened conduct of the rulers and for 
the moral standards of society. Between rulers and ruled, the 
intellectuals, as the torchbearers of wisdom and illumination, have 
to be concerned with the preservation of justice and of the values 
of the good life in the disruption of the Christian universe. But 
while Adam Smith carried on the humanistic ethos of Grotius, 
he believed that social responsibility is merely one aspect of 
the scholar’s function. A scholar is responsible not only for the 
enlightenment of his group but also for the truth about the 
whole. The search for truth implies a continual reexamination 


24th ed. London 1774, 6th ed. London 1789; hereafter referred to as Theory 4th 
ed. or Theory 6th ed. 

3 Ed. by Edwin Cannan, Oxford 1896; hereafter referred to as Lectures. 

42 vols., ed. by Edwin Cannan, London 1904. 

5 Theory 6th ed., Part 6, Chapter 2, p. 370. 

6 Lectures, Part 1, § 1, p. 2; Theory 4th ed., p. 436; Theory 6th ed., p. 570. 
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of the methods and techniques that make it possible to establish 
the truth. This constant inquiry becomes a dynamic factor when 
ends and means do not meet. Then scholars revolt against the 
presuppositions that bar the approach toward new methods for 
getting at the truth. 

Smith and his friends carried on Grotius’ humanistic beliefs 
concerning the moral character of the interaction between theory 
and practice in what they considered to be an emergency situa- 
tion in English society. Smith described the situation in a com- 
prehensive sociological analysis of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in his contemporary England.* The universities, he held, 
were hardening in past patterns which were intended to educate 
theologians and clergymen, not gentlemen. They were corpora- 
tions in which a few privileged thinkers enjoyed a good life 
without being concerned about research and teaching. There 
was no university where a gentleman could be trained into an 
enlightened politician. Smith and most of his friends and stu- 
dents drew the conclusion implicit in this observation and as 
tutors accompanied young noblemen on their grands tours, which 
were the substitute for adequate academic training of aristocratic 
youth. This situation contributed to the social disposition of 
the Scottish thinkers—to their belief that reflection on the prin- 
ciples of the good and just life must be united with analysis of 
the techniques and means that make it possible to realize those 
principles in the changing situations of the social process. 

Smith repeatedly stated that he recognized only two sciences 
as useful: ethics and natural jurisprudence.’ Several times he 
compared ethics to criticism, and jurisprudence to grammar. He 
reproached the highly esteemed Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines 
that ethics, though useful and agreeable, was not precise. On 
the other hand, his praise of moral philosophy was restricted. 
Moral and aesthetic philosophy, he contended,® may formulate 


7 Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, Book 5, pp. 393-425. 
8 Theory 4th ed., pp. 193, 243- 
9 Ibid., pp. 253 f£., 415 ff. 
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precepts and exhortations which in general and vague terms 
encourage the practice of virtue, but it does not provide instruc- 
tion in how to realize the perfect life. A great advantage of 
the science of natural law is that it can elaborate and define 
in final terms the general principles of social action and the 
specific rules for their application. Smith believed that we can 
teach the elements of the just life, as we can teach the elements 
of grammar. Both are simple and unambiguous, clear and evi- 
dent. Everyone is able to use the rules of grammar intelligently, 
and to learn how to read. Everyone may learn to use the rules 
of natural jurisprudence in order to live a good and just life. 

This admiration for the systematic precision and clarity of 
the science of natural law, and for its easy applicability by rulers, 
is evident in Smith’s frequent references to Hugo Grotius. As 
was mentioned above, however, Smith’s thinking contained an 
element that was still lacking in Grotius, who remained in the 
great juristic tradition and dealt with systems of norms and 
abstract requirements. This new element, which is fundamental 
to the origins of the modern social sciences, is the trend toward 
the concrete. Thus Smith spoke violently and indignantly of 
the contemplative scholar who takes no responsibility for the 
social problems of his world.’° Frequently he referred to the 
abstract and speculative point of view which levels down the 
comprehensive character of social reality... He blamed meta- 
physical and abstract theories for preventing the proper analyses 
of social action. 

This general trend toward a comprehensive explanation and 
interpretation of social reality revals the intention to under- 
stand human life in society with all its interdependent actions. 
Grotius’ precision and clarity were those of the jurist who syste- 
matizes norms. Smith undertook to understand and explain 
social and moral values as tendencies which come into existence 
in the experiences of man in society and constitute his social being. 


10 Theory 6th ed., Part 6, Chapter 3, p. 401. 
11Theory 4th ed., pp. 143, 291, 312. 
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Grotius referred the legal and moral spheres to an all pervading 
spirit of Christian spirituality. Smith postulated the social sciences 
as the science of man in society, the transformed science of natural 
law which establishes the laws of nature by a scientific analysis 
of the incentives, interests and intentions of man in social action. 
These social sciences are the tools for discovering the criteria of 
right and just social action, and the instruments for establishing 
freedom from theology and metaphysics as the fountain of 
universal knowledge. 


Mutuality, Sympathy, Socius 


Smith laid the foundations for an empirical science of society in 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments.12 Its main purpose was to 
analyze the elements whose interaction makes possible the con- 
tinuity and duration of society. This science of the social consti- 
tution does not recognize a conflict between individual and 
collectivity. It is a study in mutuality. Smith regarded mutuality 
as the primary datum of societal relationships, and his theory of 
mutuality is a cornerstone of his sociology. Giving and taking, 
acting and being acted upon, encroaching upon another and self- 
restraint—these are the original elements of the social constitution. 
They establish a dynamic unity, a whole that can be compared 
to a kaleidoscope. 

These fundamental relationships point to the essential equality 
of human beings. Smith stressed this point frequently."* Giving 
and taking, acting and being acted upon, are potentialities in 
every human being. All men are rich and poor, in need of some 
goods and capable of spending others. This mutuality is a uni- 
versal phenomenon, pervading all spheres of social action, and 
is not restricted to the sphere of economic needs. Smith explicitly 
stated that by nature all men are equal. What we call the different 
characters and the diverse talents result from habits, education 


12 The parenthetical references in this section are to the 4th edition of that work. 
18 Theory 4th ed., pp. 4-9; Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, p. 17; Lectures, Part 2, 


Chapter 3, § 2, p. 57. 
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and indoctrination. By nature, we all live as potent and produc- 
tive and also as needy and incomplete beings. By establishing 
mutuality we create a whole. But we do not create this unity by 
reasoning. Smith shared Hume’s deep distrust in the power oi 
reason. He recognized that the expanding powers of the organism 
serve and also disclose the immediate ends of man: self-preserva- 
tion and security. In the certainty and immediacy of his instincts 
nature has endowed man with a pre-rational knowledge of the 
means to be applied in serving these ends (pp. 130 ff.). Self- 
interest and self-preservation are, however, dialectical concepts. 
Actually the self is realized only in social action, that is, in the 
cooperation, competition and conflicts of societal relationships. 

Thus man is primarily a socius (pp. 12, 34, 79). His sentiments 
make him reflect on the effects of his actions on his fellowmen. 
He cannot establish his own security without considering the 
situation and the judgments of his fellows. He can never attain 
individual wellbeing without thinking of the effects his actions 
will have on the whole of society. Individual happiness is possible 
only when it is approved by and in harmony with society. All 
human beings and all societies strive for happiness. But happi- 
ness is a complex phenomenon.'* On the one hand there are the 
requirements of the organism: care of the body, health, and the 
economic needs whose satisfaction is an indispensable condition 
for the good life. On the other hand there are the requirements 
of the status in society: a modest security, and independence. 
Finally, there are the requirements that hold both for society and 
for the individual: peace, tranquillity of mind, and a good con- 
science. Smith declared that nothing can be added to human 
happiness when these requirements are met. 

Smith’s theory of society is necessarily a theory of sympathy. 
But in this context sympathy cannot be defined as compassion, 
empathy or any imitation of feelings. Smith defined his use of 
the term several times, most clearly in his critique of David Hume 
(p. 411). He sharply rejected Hume’s usage, in which sympathy 


14 Theory 4th ed., pp. 63, 74; Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, passim. 
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was described as pleasure in the technical perfection of a system 
of usefulness. Smith objected that Hume confused means and 
ends when he made utility the criterion for the highest virtue. 
Hume could conceive of the whole only as a perfect machine, but 
society too is a whole, and one in which means are subordinate 
to ends and values. Thus Smith suggested the concept of sympathy 
as a measuring rod for perfect conduct in societal relationships. 

Sympathy, according to Smith, is the cognitive feeling that is 
constituted by understanding and evaluating. It is, for the socius, 
the “logic of the heart,” if Pascal’s term may be transferred to the 
sphere of social action. Smith stated explicitly that sympathy 
implies a critical understanding of a social situation—evaluation 
of the motives of the agent, of the object of his action, and of the 
response of the person acted upon (pp. 10-29 and passim). Sym- 
pathy connects the agent and the person acted upon, within the 
frame of the structured situation. It permits analysis and 
appreciation of the elements that constitute the types of mutuality. 

In every social situation there are persons acting and being 
acted upon. Their relationships establish the varieties of social 
experience. Sympathetic understanding and sympathetic value 
cognition are the centers which constitute social mutuality, the 
fundamental interaction of men in social contact. They are the 
integrating elements of society, because their context is the whole 
of society and their reflection is the harmony of the total struc- 
ture. Sympathy makes possible, within the focus of the “Impartial 
Spectator,” the unification and integration of the varieties of 
societal relationships. It establishes the unity of society as a 
dynamic whole, because it is a cognitive intuition, making trans- 
parent the value qualities of patterns of conduct which build up 
a social structure of justice and a frame of decency. 

This concept of sympathy necessarily involves analysis of the 
rise and development of the standards that are required for sym- 
pathy on the various planes of society. Mutuality implies that 
the social whole has a dual character. Thus Smith distinguished 


15 Theory 4th ed., pp. 198-243; Theory 6th ed., pp. 1-214. 
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two opposite types of social value attitudes and two opposite 
social goods. The value attitudes are what he called the respect- 
able and the amiable virtues, and the highest goods are justice and 
benevolence (pp. 30-36, 132-60). This analysis is the more 
interesting as it shows clearly that Smith attempted to transfer 
the perennial question of mystical theology—how to reconcile 
justice and agape, order and love—to the scientific grounds of 
psychological and sociological analysis. Man is in need of both 
and capable of both. Both are necessary for achieving the finite 
happiness of which societies are capable. Smith’s formulation 
was not entirely clear, however, in regard to their equal strength 
and value. He said, on the one hand, that a society can exist when 
based on justice. On the other hand, he declared that no society 
can last without the amiable virtues, such as goodness, devotion 
and sacrifice. 

Smith was aware that the presence of these opposite virtues and 
requirements in human beings is an antinomy in human life. 
He tried to reconcile the opposites by analyzing the sequence and 
spheres of our social obligations. He violently attacked the 
philosophers who have described as immoral the virtues of pru- 
dence, that is, the tendencies to strive for health, economic security 
and social status (pp. 379 ff.). They are indispensable though 
they are the lowest goods of human happiness. Indispensable they 
are as the necessary conditions for peace of mind. Lowest they are 
because they are merely instrumental to the true wellbeing of 
the individual or the group. If these activities remain instru- 
mental, they are goods. Then they have a meaning in the higher 
sphere of justice, which is the correct and appropriate distribution 
of the rights and duties of the socii in the frame of society. The 
best and ultimate situation would be that in which the virtues 
of prudence, justice and benevolence merge. A society in which 
justice and kindness of heart converge would be a perfect one. 
Such a situation, in which the exactness of justice meets with the 
radiant and creative power of the heart, Smith called the realiza- 
tion of true wisdom. He knew that this would be a utopia. With 
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human beings as they are, they are capable, as socii, of establish- 
ing justice, because they reflect on the interdependence of the 
members of society and know the utility of peace, and, as indi- 
viduals and friends, they are able to build up intimate relation- 
ships in which justice is overshadowed by kindness of heart. 

This inquiry into the different aspects of sympathetic cognition 
brought forth a description of the different stages of social sym- 
pathy and social obligation.‘* There is an original sympathy 
among the members of a family, and a habitual sympathy among 
the members of a clan or of a neighborhood. ‘There is a conven- 
tional sympathy of cooperation and of common interests among 
the members of a profession or of a trade. In social action these 
appear as mores or social conventions. They are habits that are 
taken for granted within any specific group. They make possible 
the systems of approval and esteem which we call public opinion 
in a rational society. In discussing these bonds Smith envisaged 
society as prescribing the rules of justice and exerting pressure 
toward the fulfilment of obligations that cannot be enforced by 
the state. 

This sociological trend of thinking is apparent in the descrip- 
tions of the “Impartial Spectator” (pp. 194, 198-243). The 
Impartial Spectator is an image. He mirrors the common stand- 
ards and evaluations of the socii regarding the welfare and the 
common good of their lasting relationships. But he is also the 
individual conscience, as emancipated from the pressure of public 
opinion. This dualism between a sociological and a personalistic 
basis for the continuity and duration of societal relationships is 
a characteristic feature of Smith’s thinking. On the one hand, 
the Impartial Spectator is Aristotle’s phronimos aner, the image 
of the general standards that are taken for granted in an individual 
historical situation. At the same time he is the image of the 
human being who comes into his own when devoted to the pursuit 
of values beyond the pale of social institutions. 

Smith thoroughly analyzed the constitution of man as socius, 


16 Theory 6th ed., pp. 269 ff. 
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presenting a phenomenology of socia! attitudes and of patterns 
of conduct. He did. not at all believe that man is completely 
explained by the habits, values and opinions of his society. Only 
the superficial and the vulgar, he maintained, submit to the judg- 
ment of the social elite, which is the lowest tribunal in the estab- 
lishment of social sympathy and social standards. Thoughtful 
and responsible men will submit to the judgment of the Impartial 
Spectator who, as the representative of social consensus, reflects 
the true public opinion of the whole society. They will comply 
with it as individuals and identify it with their own conscience. 

These judgments are actually those of the higher tribunal 
within our breast (pp. 205 ff.). Man can appeal to this court 
from the arbitrary and fashionable opinions of a ruling class. 
Even when he is in conflict with public opinion he can appeal to 
the sympathetic intuitions in his own heart. Then the Impartial 
Spectator becomes both personal conscience and social compliance. 
Thus there is still a supreme court to which man can appeal. 
This court does not, however, judge the conduct of man as a 
socius. Men who have failed, or been defeated in spite of the 
noblest motives, can turn to the supreme court of the deity, which 
alone is able to recognize and to judge upon the truth of goodwill. 
But it is the human being who can be acquitted, not the socius. 
The socius is always esteemed or despised for his positive or 
negative contribution to the happiness of society. 

Smith knew that man is not completely defined as socius, but 
he was reluctant to admit this knowledge. He described the 
individual conscience as able to recognize the truth about the 
happy life and to understand the principles of justice, but he 
asserted that the individual conscience, which he called “‘insti- 
tution,” is derived in great measure from the authority of the 
lower tribunal, society, whose judgments it frequently reverses. 
According to this sociologistic view the total control represented 
by society preceded the rise of an understanding of social values. 
It was the philosophical knowledge of these values, however, that 
made possible the responsible human being. The conscientious 
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individual alone can achieve whole happiness, because only he is 
capable of achieving tranquillity of mind as a creative act of his 
own. This thesis of Smith’s on the origins of moral consciousness 
has greatly influenced sociological histories of morals, such as 
Westermarck’s well known book. 

Smith established in his works a pluralistic theory of mutuality. 
He described the unity in the variety of the different spheres of 
society, and also, in his conception of man as both socius and 
person, he reconciled contradictory requirements. 

This general theory is accompanied by a consideration of par- 
ticular problems which were so important to Smith as to be dealt 
with in all his books. There is, for example, the problem of con- 
sensus and authority in society 17W—a by-product of the theory of 
sympathy. Sympathy as recognition of superiority can occur in 
four different ways. Men are willing to submit sympathetically 
to the physical or to the intellectual powers of individuals. But 
it is only among primitive societies that military heroes and wise 
old men are recognized as highest authorities and rulers. Smith 
shared Pascal’s idea that in modern societies it is impossible to 
recognize such personal qualifications by social sympathies. There 
remain two other sources of authority and superiority: economic 
power and noble birth. Since men are inclined by nature to sym- 
pathize with the light and positive sides of life, they tend to 
parade their wealth and hide their misery. They consider it 
easier to stand the atrocities of destiny, in the manner of the Stoic 
wise men, than to endure the contempt of society (pp. 106-08). 
For this reason people recognize, with sympathy, the owners of 
wealth and power as their superiors. They admire and serve them 
without any expectation of their benevolence. They are stirred 
by their superiority without any belief in their happiness. They 
admire the potential of their means, the perfection of the social 
fabric which makes possible such achievements. 

Smith set it forth as a sociological rule that men by nature long 


17 Theory 4th ed., pp. 278-89, 332-48; Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, Book 5, pp. 
393-425; Lectures, pp. 3-10. 
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to recognize authority and superiority as the seals on peace and 
order. Even when the conditions shape compellingly toward 
revolution, the socii will not easily give up the traditional con- 
sensus (pp. 87 ff.). Smith objected to the philosophers of resist- 
ance, declaring that nature has taught men to submit to the owners 
of power and wealth. There is a natural impulse toward respect, 
an impulse that is profoundly connected with our longings for 
justice and peace. Thus socii recognize the place of the powerful 
as fact and right, as value and example. Men offer this positive 
sympathy of consensus because they appreciate peace and order. 
The socii are even willing to sacrifice sympathy with the poor to 
the primary sympathy with power and authority. 

The rulers know of this impulse toward reverence. They have 
met it with a pattern of external splendor, of politesse, and of 
refined and delicate manners. They have answered a true social 
need with a theatrical show. They have responded to a genuine 
desire with a pattern of fiction. Smith described perfectly the 
necessity for social images and symbols. Theoretically he was a 
republican; actually he remained true to English political tradi- 
tions. He declared that love of country is the first obligation in 
the sequence of social values—first not because it is a part of man- 
kind, but because it is a microcosm of the whole. He defined 
love of country as respect for its constitution and the enlightened 
will to improve conditions within that frame.’® He remained 
true to the liberal spirit of reform even after the French 
Revolution began. In the last edition .of his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments he indignantly rejected the “doctrines of system” and 
the “men of system” who believe that they alone know the key to 
social redemption and that the latter can be realized by the illegal 
violence of revolution. 

Smith added still another observation to his analysis of the 
elite. The British middle classes, he said, had transformed the 
licentiousness and corruption of the court of Charles II into a 
model example of the virtues of generosity and liberality. They 


18 Theory 6th ed., pp. 393-97- 
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had transformed the frivolous reality of the courtier into the 
image of the perfect gentleman (pp. 73 ff.), and had completed 
the circuit by ridiculing the ascetic virtues of the Puritan lower 
classes, regarding them as the vices of hypocrisy and avarice. 

Society establishes consensus for its usefulness as much as for 
its authority. In fact, according to Smith, the two original. tend- 
encies in politics referred to a preference for authority or for 
utility as a basis of consensus. His thesis is applicable to the prin- 
ciples of conservative and liberal politics: ‘Tories believe that 
the state and its authority is prior to society, while Whigs believe 
that the state is purely instrumental to the ends of society.’® 

These investigations stimulated an extremely useful analysis 
of the sociological significance of customs and fashions (pp. 
303-24). To a considerable extent customs condition social atti- 
tudes and patterns of conduct, having the power to transform 
rational values into social habits. In particular, the trades and 
professions develop certain patterns of behavior which meet the 
objective requirements and remain the property of the respective 
occupations. But society transforms the objective patterns into 
social images, which can be turned either into heroic transfigura- 
tions or into the caricatures of a comic strip. It is a great merit 
of Smith’s that he stressed the difference between patterns and 
images and suggested a sociological analysis of the role that the 
mores play in creating images according to the prevailing ethos 
and its fashions. In an enlightened society the image of the 
soldier or of the clergyman will easily be transformed into its 
ridiculous potentialities, while in a militaristic country the mer- 
chant and the scholar will be in the same situation. In all societies 
there are images of age groups, ranks and professions, determined 
by the standards of the ruling social elite. Changes in social 
structure revolutionize customs and fashions, for new societies 
continuously reevaluate the worth and function of the different 
occupations and attitudes. 

Smith’s sociological ideas contain the- hypotheses of his theory 


19 Lectures, Part 1, Section 1, § 1, p. 8. 
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of economic processes and the division of labor. The primary 
motive of social action is not an economic one, for the laborer is 
capable of obtaining wages that make possible a tolerable situa- 
tion. The main motive is a sociological one—the desire to be 
applauded and to be considered superior. It is this craving for 
social prestige and social rank that has stimulated all progress 
toward civilization. Men can easily satisfy their economic needs 
and attain a modest social security, even in the lower ranks of 
society. Nature, however, has unleashed the restless and never 
ending efforts of men to improve their social status and to build 
higher and higher the structure of civilization. Nature was wise 
to aeceive man on the value of wealth and power. He always 
tends to mistake their instrumental character for real values and 
genuine ends, but this mistake has made possible the progress of 
mankind in all spheres of civilization (pp. 84 ff., 272 ff.). The 
sphere of social action is subject to the same deceiving trick: 
even the most avaricious entrepreneur will necessarily share his 
profits with his tenants and laborers and invest them in his lands, 
because his own needs are satisfied with a small part of his gains. 
Smith took it for granted that this transformation of evil pas- 
sions into good results would finally establish harmony and justice 
in society. Thus his concrete realism was turned into a spiritual 
naturalism. He knew that needs and desires end when satisfied, 
while competition is infinite. Mutuality does not necessarily mean 
harmony, goodness does not mechanically create the response of 
goodness. Nevertheless, the concept of society as nature postu- 
lates the optimistic belief that societal relationships will trans- 
form the subjective and selfish passions into the objective goods 
of a right and happy society when they develop beyond the pale 
of political institutions. This normative thesis is opposed to 
Smith’s sociological analysis of the nature of society in history. 


History, Progress, Nature 


The insights achieved in his sociological analysis of the natural 
societal relationships were applied by Smith in his explanation 
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of the social processes in history and of the change in social insti- 
tutions. In these investigations his sociological theory became a 
universal method for the understanding of social change. In par- 
ticular, he demonstrated the truth of his theory of reciprocity as 
a measuring rod of social equilibrium. This is found in his 
analyses of militarism, academic institutions and churches,”° in 
which he examined the technical, economic, financial and social 
conditions that determine the changing aspects of these institu- 
tions. He concluded that when the mutuality between give and 
take, between teacher and student, minister and community, army 
and society, is broken up, then social institutions have lost their 
effectiveness and are on the point of decline. When the socii who 
make these institutions work neglect their social functions and 
establish bodies of vested interests, the whole of society as an 
equilibrium of relationships is jeopardized, and social change 
becomes inevitable. Social change is indispensable for the estab- 
lishment and reestablishment of social harmony. This general 
trend in the social process of history is a sociological rule. Men 
are always inclined to escape their responsibilities toward the 
whole and to settle down as owners and exploiters of privileged 
institutions. This selfish escapism disrupts the balance of rights 
and duties in the whole of society, and makes necessary the 
reestablishment of a genuine mutuality. 

In the Lectures and in the Wealth of Nations Smith gave much 
attention to the development of social institutions in history,” 
subjecting to a thorough analysis the conditions that impede 
progress in agriculture and industry. He explained the slow 
progress as resulting from the political structure of the feudal 
ages. The never ending wars, the instability of governments and 
the resulting insecurity of legal protection made it impossible 
to improve the economic product of the country. The feudal 
idea of landed property as the basis of political power, and its 
legal expression in the laws of primogeniture, suppressed all 


20 Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, pp. 314-35, 393-450; Lectures, pp. 184-87. 
21 Lectures, pp. 10-37, 52-112, 156-71; Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, pp. 421-35. 
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economic considerations. The social conditions of labor were 
such that no group of agricultural workers could find any incen- 
tive for productive labor or for accumulating stocks. Slaves, serfs 
and tenants could have no interest, economic or social, in making 
improvements. Under absolutism the mistakes of mercantilist 
policies made it impossible to develop the potentialities of the 
rural economy. In dealing with these subjects Smith was fully 
aware that societies exist on a variety of planes which are inter- 
dependent. The economic, legal and political spheres interact 
and are interrelated in a lasting mutuality. 

He applied the same method in his analysis of urban institu- 
tions, insisting on the decisive role that political power played 
in the organization of the townships as a new center of social 
importance.** Here, however, he introduced a new element as a 
condition of progress: the ethos of the ruling elite. The noble 
lord despised barter and exchange as a vulgar and mean business. 
To him, power was wealth. Powerless farmers and craftsmen 
could devote their efforts to the miserable business of attaining 
wealth; gentlemen did not need it, for they had power. As a 
result of this attitude of the feudal rulers, the progress of urban 
societies was slow and precarious. 

There was a political motive, however, which furthered it. 
The urban centers were favored by the absolute princes because 
they supported them against the feudal class, and thus the urban 
societies could establish themselves as military-economic citizen- 
ries. They introduced order and good government, and made 
liberty and security the main concern of the constitution. The 
townships became the center for the surrounding country. As 
the central market they opened new economic possibilities for the 
rural areas, and they established new patterns of behavior which 
contributed to the economic progress of the whole. The mer- 
chants and the industrial classes developed different habits from 
those of country gentlemen, learning to employ their money in 
profitable projects and becoming bold in new enterprises. They 


22 Wealth of Nations, vol. 2, pp. 170 ff. 
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came to emphasize order, economy and attention, and to expect 
honesty and reliability in business affairs. Thus they furthered 
the institutions of liberty and security among the rural societies. 
Smith analyzed also, however, the negative aspects of this pro- 
gressive movement. He saw that increasing industrialization could 
lead to shocking exploitation of labor, and he was aware of the 
dehumanizing effects of standardization and specialization in 
mechanized industrial work. ) 

This emphasis on the reciprocity of social conditions, this 
awareness of the positive and negative effects of changes in social 
institutions, was intrinsic in Smith’s fundamental ideas on history. 
While he had no doubt that the urban professional and business 
classes made possible important progress in modern history, by 
spreading the spirit of enlightened moderation and wise social 
equilibrium, he nevertheless insisted that this progress was acci- 
dental, not necessary. It happened that historical conditions 
favored commerce and industry before they made for improve- 
ment and cultivation in rural societies—an example of what Smith 
called the unnatural and retrograde order of history, the perver- 
sion of the natural order of things.”? History, he contended, is 
primarily conditioned by the vested interests of the ruling elite, 
by the vanity of the big landed proprietors, and by the ruthless 
pressure of business interests. History is the concept for the time 
process in which political development takes place. It is a process 
of distorted progress, of obscured truth, errors, failures and mis- 
carried meanings. Historical progress is progress quand méme, 
progress in spite of the arbitrary and irrational situations of the 
historical process. 

Progress was a basic concept in Smith’s thought. What he meant 
by it, however, was not the historical process of society but the 
very telos of societal relations. “From savagery to civilization” 
could be his definition of progress. This is the natural progress 
of social mutuality, the very purpose of social self-realization. It 
is an ever present potentiality, and also a possibility in the here 


28 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 426 ff. 
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and now, reflecting the never ending effort to enlighten the dark res 
forces in nature. It can never be historical evolution. Progress Au 
materializes when the processes of civilization have established a an 
lasting harmony between town and country, between the urban- vic 
ized farmer and the rural citizen. Progress indicates the potential bre 
perfection of society according to the nature of man as socius. the 
Nature, on the other hand, is represented by the creative acts fre 
of sympathetic mutuality which establish and reestablish the whole org 
of society as an open system of justice, emancipated from the fec 
historical-political process. Socii intend to create happiness in ma 
such acts. Individuals are happy when socii are happy. There is aut 
a sequence of goods required for happiness. By nature, man needs, un 
first, the means of subsistence, second, economic independence, un 
and last, a good conscience. Hence it is a principle of natural pre 
justice that the improvement of the country, the area that affords Scie 
subsistence, should come before that of the town, which furnishes anc 
the means of comfort. It is a natural rule that the surplus product of 
of the country constitutes the subsistence of the town. For this ’ 
reason the natural progress of society consists in establishing a to 
lasting harmony and mutuality between country and town. stit 
Societies are happy which have succeeded in satisfying the bio- is 1 
logical, economic and moral requirements in their true sequence. Ac 
In the mutuality of societal relationships potential perfection is mia 
eternally present. Through that mutuality the passions of com- pri 
petition are reconciled with the longings for peace. Nature’s ex] 
dynamic center is society. The natural drives and the teleological the 
intentions of the socii make it possible to realize the harmony of sci¢ 
‘nature and the justice of society, for the sympathetic attitudes of obj 
the socii imply a cognitive intuition of the values which establish ful 
the useful cooperation and just organization of the social whole. wh 
In thus spiritualizing organic nature as carrying the “seals of int 
eternal wisdom,” Smith established a unification of utilitarianism : 
and teleology. my 
According to Smith the “Author of Nature” has implanted the imé 


rules of conduct in man, the socius, in order to make him a 24 * 
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responsible judge for his own and society’s moral standards: “the 
Author of Nature has made man the immediate judge of mankind 
and has . . . created him after his image and appointed him his 
viceregent upon earth to superintend the behavior of his 
brethren.” 2* Man as socius or society as a whole thus becomes 
the delegate of God. The social whole is the center of responsible 
freedom and of just service, because the deity has fitted the 
organic drives to coincide with the true ends of justice and per- 
fection. Through this spiritualization of nature the deity has 
made society the creator of its own destiny and the responsible 
author of social happiness and justice. This nature-society is a 
universe of intelligible knowledge, which can be explained and 
understood scientifically. Smith regarded the analysis and inter- 
pretation of social conduct as the instruments for establishing 
scientifically the principles and rules of the good and just life, 
and for grasping an intelligible knowledge of the creative wisdom 
of the deity. 

This praise of nature expresses a scientific ethos that attempts 
to reject all transcendental factors in explaining the social con- 
stitution. Thus Smith rejected those theories in which religion 
is necessary for an understanding of the motives of social conduct. 
According to his thinking, philosophy and commonsense have 
made it evident that the sense of duty, not theology, is the ruling 
principle of conduct. As scholars we are able to analyze and 
explain the rules that are valid for this life and that make possible 
the control and prediction of social action. We cannot explain 
scientifically our responsibilities toward God, but we can describe 
objectively our responsibilities as socii. In social action we cart 
fulfil the creative responsibilities for the happiness of society 
which the deity has transferred to society as an independent and 
intelligent agent, as the center of nature. 

This transfer was described by Smith in terms of the religious | 
myth that God has appointed man his viceregent on earth. The 
image has a tradition. and Smith was probably the last who 


24 Theory 4th ed., pp. 203 ff. 
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applied it in order to describe the place of man in the universe. 
Pico de la Mirandola was probably the first, who in his De digni- 
tate hominis had God say to Adam: “I have put you into the 
center of the world that you can easily look around you and 
inspect everything. I created you as a being neither celestial nor 
earthly, neither mortal nor immortal, so that you may be your 
own free creator and conqueror. You can degenerate into a beast A 
or elevate yourself into a God-like being.” The man of the 





; ; aie of liv 
Renaissance was grimly and enthusiastically aware that he was ni’ 
capable of both the sublime and the cruel in molding his destiny. al 
He knew that he could achieve both self-redemption and self- iil 
condemnation, as his own liberator and judge. Life to him was al 
the passio humana, the sum total of sufferings and exaltations. panes 

Smith’s socius is not disturbed by such radical alternatives. He 
. ; ; > ing ai 
is not his own creator, but an independent agent of a divine of eq 


wisdom. He can accomplish a social equilibrium merely because Th 
the Author of Nature has turned even the selfish instincts of the 


individual to the common good of the whole society. Good and _ 
considerate conduct will create kind and good responses. ‘There pane 
are no alternatives in Smith’s nature-society. This nature is a isles 
social panentheism, a normative state between organic nature and deep: 
the world of history. sophi 
The myth of the deified society illuminates the criteria for an sail 
independent and self-responsible society in history. As reality, as pre 
however, this historical society is the arena where human passions hei aid 
and interests present the spectacle of human corruptibility and panies 
wickedness. What remains is the disillusioned but ever present ond 
courage of the scholar. Being in possession of the true measuring me, 
rods of nature, he can explain the failures and deficiencies of asin 
the historical process by analyzing its changing conditions and Sth a 
revealing the disrupted equilibrium of societal relationships. imal 
which 
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INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND 
DEMOCRACY 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


A BriTIisH liberal and economist, Sir Ernest Simon, in search 
of living democracy, went to London and Moscow, Copenhagen 
and Wellington, without finding it. He found it only in the 
Loetschen valley in the Swiss canton of Valais, between the 13,000 
foot mountains of the Bernese Alps. What he was looking for 
was that genuine democracy which is supposed to give all external 
forms of democracy, constitutional and economic, their true mean- 
ing and significance: cooperation of independent men on a basis 
of equal footing. 

There is a strange presumption among many well-meaning 
people these days that things, if only left alone, have a tendency 
to work out in favor of democracy. Democracy is assumed to be 
natural to the common man, who is supposed to be the natural 
man. This belief is not very explicit but it is widespread and 
deep-rooted. It is no doubt a late outgrowth of the much more 
sophisticated belief in the inherent harmony implanted in human 
society by the wisely guided processes of either nature or history, 
as presupposed in the systems of thought of liberalism and social- 
ism respectively. Indeed, democracy is expected to be the eventual 
consummation and culmination of either a liberal or a socialist 
society: it is thought that in both of these societies reasonable 
men, frce at last to organize their common affairs in their own 
interest, on the basis of private or of common property, cannot 
fail to establish the kingdom of liberty and peace. There is only 
one obstacle to that happy consummation: antiquated privileges 
which stand in the way of either liberal or socialist equality, 
and whose elimination is thus the sole and essential condition for 
the achievement of democracy. In liberal democracy such anti- 
quated privilege is represented primarily by feudal rights and 
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properties, in socialist democracy by capitalist private property 
as well. 

How sound is this belief in the inherent tendency of our society 
toward democracy? Is the functional structure of industrial 
society becoming more or less democratic? What basis does demo- 
cracy have in the industrial structure as such? How far is optim- 
ism justified? These questions are not intended to suggest that 
the sole possible basis for democracy is in the economic institu- 
tions, although this seems to be presupposed in the confident 
expectation that democracy will arise from the natural tendencies 
of society. In the following discussion the only presupposition 
is one that is not controversial among persons who are conscious 
of the social nature of man: that the inherent technical tendencies 
of society have a bearing on the political structure. 


I 


Large-scale technological industry requires a hierarchical structure 
among its operators. The use of technology on a large scale must 
be planned, the jobs on different levels of skill and responsibility 
must be assigned in such a way that they interlock, at every such 
job discipline in the work under the plan must be assured, lest 
all the jobs be stopped. Large-scale production is like one big 
machine, whose every part must be in operation in order that 
the whole may work; the conveyor, with everything it stands for, 
is only its latest and strictest expression. 

The social pyramid in large-scale industry becomes higher as 
its basis widens. Late capitalist society shows no tendency to level 
down its social stratification. On the contrary, it is becoming 
more diversified and more stratified. All statistics bear this out, 
and it follows directly from the technical requirements of grow- 
ing industrialization. What the growing machinery demands for 
its operation is only rarely a growing labor force; in most cases 
increase in productivity is unconnected with any increase in the 
number of workers—this is the very definition of increasing pro- 
ductivity. The ranks of labor proper have reached their maxi- 
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mum, and in all advanced countries that maximum is short of 
comprising the majority of the voters—a fact of grave importance 
for the future policy of labor in democracy. Labor lags behind 
as industry and society go on growing. What the growing 
machinery does require is an increasing number of engineers to 
plan, install, watch and repair it, and an increasing number of 
accountants to calculate and check its operation. The growth of 
industry is attended by the growth of the new middle class, which 
is not proletarian. 

This new diversification of late capitalist society has been sub- 
stituted by history for the earlier dreams of a Jeffersonian or a 
proletarian unification of the people in equality. The new trend 
arises from those very technical necessities of industrial life which 
were supposed, by the optimistic doctrines, to favor the develop- 
ment toward democracy. Or, to put it differently, the greed and 
plotting of the holders of old and new privilege cannot be blamed 
for the development away from industrial democracy; they find 
their opportunity in the inherent tendencies of the industrial 
structure. If this need any confirmation, it receives it from the 
parallel development in countries where laissez faire has been 
eliminated; indeed, it is the principle of conscious planning which 
raises the top of the industrial pyramid into the sky. 

Jefferson himself viewed the rise of industrial society with 
genuine apprehension, and was inclined to retard and stop it 
rather than trust its inherent tendencies. He was, in this sense, 
a reactionary, who anticipated the incompatibility of large-scale 
industry with genuine democratic liberty and equality. Hamilton, 
on the contrary, was wholly in favor of industrial growth, which 
he knew would counteract the much dreaded democratic tend- 
encies of early American society. These two founding fathers 
were far wiser than their progeny, whose shallow optimism 
envisages an easy reconciliation of the opposing forces. Through- 
out the history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries it was 
indeed the agrarian elements in industrial society—the various 
forms of Populism and Progressivism in the Middle West, the 
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cooperatives of Scandinavia, areas like the Loetschen valley— 
which stood for democracy and which were responsible for most 
of its general progress beyond the promotion of special labor 
interests. 

The change that has taken place from the days of Jefferson 
to our own time can be described in the following terms. Accord- 
ing to the original idea of democracy, economic power would 
be withheld from the jurisdiction of the government: economic 
power would balance political power instead of adding to it; 
they would check each other. This economic power, moreover, 
would be decentralized; individual property, imparting the 
strongest incentive of self-interest, would become more and more 
widespread. At the same time the decentralized economic struc- 
ture would be organized into a working whole by the competitive 
market and its price mechanism. This expansion of decentralized 
economic power, this growth in width rather than height, was the 
economic basis of Jeffersonian democracy, that is, of the growth 
of individual liberty. And as long as it was possible to believe 
that competitive industry has an inherent tendency to spread, the 
optimistic belief in the coincidence of industry and democracy 
seemed to be justified. 

The overpowering force of modern technology, however, has 
overthrown the world of small-scale democratic production. 
Decentralization has given way to a degree of centralization 
which threatens to crush individual liberty. This new economic 
centralization effectively challenges as well as strengthens the 
political power, which draws advantage from the growth of wealth 
but at the same time is called upon, by considerations of general 
welfare and even individual liberty, to step into the economic 
sphere to check the concentrated economic power. We must be 
wary of exaggeration. The sensational concentration of economic 
power is far from complete; there are enough separate units of 
economic power pitted against one another to allow the individual 
a considerable margin of liberty and mobility. We may wonder 
what the result for individual liberty would be if complete 
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monopolization were ever attained, or if the economic and politi- 
cal power were completely fused. As it is, however, the picture 
that history has substituted for that of Jeffersonian democracy is, 
at best, one of a three-cornered fight, where individual liberty 
sides now with economic against political power and now with 
political against economic power, and is reduced to a precarious 
existence, which certainly draws no strength from any inherent 
tendencies of the development. 

From these considerations it follows that what individual liberty 
we have survives from that former state where it did coincide 
with the inherent tendencies of social growth. There is no reason 
for belittling the vitality and efficacy of democratic public opinion 
in this country. To give only one example, it was democratic 
public opinion rather than any political strength of organized 
labor which conquered for labor the right to collective bargain- 
ing: labor was given that right, and was implored to organize in 
order to be able to make use of it. Nevertheless it is true that 
public opinion rebounds impotent from the major economic 
issues that confront this country, which are the issues of 
monopoly. 

Freedom of speech is not meant solely or primarily as a means 
of gratifying the individual; it is, in the brilliant formulation of 
Karl Llewellyn, the means of political “refreshment,” of mending 
defects and improving the social and political structure. On no 
issue can a public opinion be more united than ours is on the 
necessity of breaking up monopoly, which denies the American 
tradition of opportunity. But the most pious wishes remain 
powerless and ineffectual in the presence of the real power, that 
of concentrated industry. Hence one can understand the appre- 
hension that even in the unique country where liberalism is the 
original form of society, individual liberty may survive only as 
a kind of “‘cuitural lag”—and for how long? It is necessary to see 
the danger in order to be able really to meet it. The optimists, 
however, are lulled into believing that what opposes them is only 
some reactionaries in business and government. 
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Il 
As already suggested, the recent development of the Soviet Union 
provides a startling corroboration of this thesis, a corroboration 
that is the more impressive the more seriously we take the pro- 
fessed ultimate objectives of Soviet policy. I do not share the 
opinion that the Soviet Union is no more than an organization 
of tyranny—despite the conspicuous nature of the paraphernalia 
of tyranny in its structure. The emphasis on the ultimate “wither- 
ing away of the state,” an eventuality that would mean not only 
democratic liberty but even an authority-less order, is honest; 
those measures that now appear to contradict it are designed 
ultimately to produce that condition, in which full liberty and 
harmony without governmental authority can emerge. If anyone 
believes that all this serves only to disguise the tyranny, the essence 
and end of the total arrangement, let him ask himself why it is 
that the fascist tyrannies do not use such a disguise. The profes- 
sion of democracy, moreover, is not simply a matter of ultimate 
vision but has a strong bearing, in ways unfamiliar to the western 
countries, on the life of the people in the present; this is to be 
discussed below. What matters in the present context is that 
there is no reason to suspect the Russian long-range program of 
anti-democratic intentions, just as there is none for an analogous 
suspicion of the American program. 

The Russian reality, however, develops parallel to the Ameri- 
can reality. The trend is undoubtedly toward increased emphasis 
on stratification for the sake of efficiency. No one can question 
the validity and primacy of the economic interest, in the sense 
of the efficiency interest, in that battle-scarred country. It is a 
fact, however, that in following this economic interest the country 
is underlining and accentuating the principle of social stratifica- 
tion, which is thus once more revealed as the inherent sociological 
tendency of industrial growth, and as independent of political 
and property structure. All visitors to Russia attest the observa- 
tion that a new middle class is fast rising in the centers of the 
country, not at all identical with the bourgeois middle class of 
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the western countries, but in its higher functions parallel to it. 
This new middle class is not in the least the result of any liquida- 
tion of the revolution, as it is often misunderstood; on the con- 
trary, it results from the consolidation of the revolution, from 
a situation in which what is needed is no longer heroic 
revolutionaries but efficient administrators. 

The most conspicuous single event in which this is symbolized 
is the introduction of fees for attendance at the higher schools, 
in such an amount as to make them inaccessible to the families 
of ordinary wage-recipients and reserve them for the families of 
higher functionaries. This move has been explained as motivated 
only by financial considerations;' but that explanation seems to 
ignore the insignificance of the amount saved, which is out of any 
proportion either to the Russian budget or to the extra-financial 
significance of the matter. It would be inadequate, on the other 
hand, to trace the measure solely or primarily to the group interest 
of the rising middle class in emancipating itself from its prole- 
tarian matrix. The point is that the incipient class interest can 
assert itself because it only translates into terms of social stratifica- 
tion the technical requirements of a growing industry, which 
desperately needs higher functionaries, managers, engineers and 
accountants, and obtains them more easily if the training of young 
people is started from the already attained level of a middle class 
family tradition than if it is started from the lowest level of a 
proletarian environment. Much in Russia that may appear 
puzzling can easily be understood against the background of the 
still very low productivity of the Russian economy. Despite all 
the mechanical talents that the Russian people are gradually 
evolving, it is still true that an American machine in Russia pro- 
duces hardly more than half the output that it would produce 
in the United States. 

This primacy of efficiency in the present hierarchy of Soviet 
values has its counterpart in the open contempt for what is called, 


1G. Bienstock, S$. M. Schwarz, and A. Yugow, Management in Russian Industry 
and Agriculture (New York 1944) p. Xxviii. 
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with the most derogatory term of the rich Marxian vocabulary, 
the “petty bourgeois ideal” of equality. As if to epitomize all 
this, Stalin himself, after three hours of conversation with Eric 
Johnston, president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
dismissed him with the words: “I like to do business with Ameri- 
can businessmen. You fellows know what you want; your word 
is good; and best of all, you stay in office a long time, just like 
we do over here. But a politician is here today and gone tomor- 
row, and then you have to make arrangements all over with a 
new set.”* The preference for efficiency over democracy cannot 
be more clearly expressed. 

There are certainly important cells of democratic liberty in 
Soviet Russia; but in the main they come from the peasants, 
from the pressure which their dogged resistance to forcible col- 
lectivization has exerted on the government. Of the total produc- 
tion of an agriculture that is 100 percent collectivized, 26 percent 
now comes from the individual homesteads conceded by the 
government.’ The kolkhozes, or collective farms, now elect their 
own chairmen, and these, even though they must be members 
of the Communist party, cannot fail to be spokesmen of their own 
economic interests and those of their collective, and to oppose 
undue interference. It was the peasant soldiers who declared their 
willingness to die for Mother Russia but not to let themselves be 
buried “like dogs,” that is, without a Christian ritual. And just 
as the Soviet Union, in practice although not yet in theory, has 
begun to realize that there exists a natural right to be different 
and to cherish different aspirations, so it has translated this new 
knowledge into the language of foreign policy. Thus it declared, 
for the first time in the Finnish war of 1939 and since then 
repeatedly in analogous cases, that a non-proletarian country can- 
not be sovietized. These and many other developments clearly 
indicate a certain turn of the tide in Russia; but they in no wise 
come from the industrial structure. 


2 Readers Digest (October 1944). 
8 Bienstock, Schwarz, and Yugow, op. cit., pp. 136, 137. 
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When Marx and Lenin proclaimed that socialism would bring 
‘“‘a workers’ democracy” and culminate in the “withering away 
of the state,” they rested their argument on the assumption that 
in both industry and administration mechanizing techniques 
would so greatly simplify the operation that no special training 
would be required for those in charge; workers would take turns 
in these higher functions and then return to their shops. In other 
words, the withering away of the state was, in their intention, a 
proposition not of political philosophy but of sociological analysis: 
the industrial and political bureaucracy as a class, with a special, 
separate function and a special, separate training, would wither 
away as its functions were leveled down to where they would be 
within reach of the workers. The Russian reality shows no eco- 
nomic foundation for this assumption. Its economic system is 
most certainly socialist, in that its economic strategy is not deter- 
mined by considerations of capital and profit. But it is still neither 
libertarian nor egalitarian, primarily because considerations of 
efficiency weight the scales in favor of the anti-democratic 
tendencies inherent in the industrial structure. 

From this point of view the split in the world labor movement 
becomes easy to understand. Faced with the choice between a 
socialist economic system and democratic methods, in a world 
where labor has no majority, communism chose a socialist system, 
and drew all the consequences necessitated by its realistic appre- 
ciation of efficiency and a working system, including an open 
approval of capitalism where it does work. The orthodox Social 
Democratic Marxians, on the contrary, chose democratic liberty, 
and thereby they have been forced to proclaim a policy of waiting 
for history to provide them with that majority which they would 
need in order to institute a libertarian proletarian socialism. They 
are the romanticists of socialism, and in several countries today 
they find themselves at the left of the communists, along with the 
Trotskyites. All this follows from the increasingly unfavorable 
relation between industrial society and that democracy out of 
which it grew. 
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It was certainly in the countries of western capitalism that demo- 
cracy evolved, whether or not there is a chance of their strengthen- 
ing it, and whether or not the forms of that democracy appear 
satisfactory. Germany is that unique capitalist country in which 
a feeble and belated attempt at democracy, the consequence of 
military defeat, proved incapable of living, and in which no liberal 
revolution has ever taken root. Nevertheless it is argued by many 
good democrats that democracy has only been “retarded” in 
Germany, and will caich up, once the sinister forces responsible 
for that retardation have been eliminated. The form and content 
of this reasoning are equally untenable, even if one is optimistic 
about the further promotion of democracy by western industrial 
society. 

The “retardation” of democracy in Germany must have some 
good and valid reason in history. Without such a reason, a bour- 
geoisie conscious of its worth and achievement would logically 
have sought to round out its economic control by political control; 
it would have contended that standards of middle class political 
morality must replace those of the feudal-authoritarian state. ‘The 
amazing thing is that the German bourgeoisie, whose capitalism 
was stronger and more successful than that of any other country, 
with the sole exception of the United States, has never drawn 
that political conclusion. This is a blow in the face of any eco- 
nomic interpretation of history, whether it be of a liberal or of 
a socialist character. 

What the German exception suggests is not a retardation of 
the normal democratic course of capitalist countries, but a deflec- 
tion from it. Retardation suggests a mere obstacle, such as poverty, 
epidemics or the like, but the vigor of German history shows a 
positive, active force at work, which, far from halting Germany 
somewhere in an early stage of democratic development, has 
pushed her in a different direction. This force merged with the 
forces of industrial growth to produce a powerful social and 
political type of its own, which, if undone, is not thereby auto- 
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matically converted into an element of democracy. In other 
words, democracy is by no means inevitable; it requires a special 
art, and much historical training. And it is very questionable that 
fascism, being the post-democratic forcible reintegration of a 


\- 


" disintegrated democratic society, can be followed, even after some 
f time, by precisely that democracy which was proved inoperative 
1 by the very advent of fascism. 

y In point of fact, democracy in Germany was not overthrown 
- by Hitler but had ceased to function in 1930; Hitler stepped into 
" a vacuum that had been in existence three years, during a most 
it severe economic and social crisis. It is absurd to define fascism 
be as a form of upper class rule, for its most characteristic feature is 


1 its formidable mass movement, its appeal to the masses emanci- 
pated by democracy but disillusioned by its inoperativeness. 
France, where the upper classes were as fascist-minded as in Ger- 
many, did not succeed, in four years of their rule, in setting up a 
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. fascist movement that could stand on its own legs. The very same 
1: groups, the broad lower middle classes, that made democracy in 
a France, made fascism in Germany. 
- Behind these external facts of the recent German development 
- is the historical fact that the self-confidence of the German middle 
y classes, their trust in their own moral and political power, has 
_ never developed. This not only meant authoritarianism, which 
- in other countries has not proved incompatible with civilization; 
of it meant the peculiar German brand of political amoralism and 
nihilism, which regards standards of morality as inapplicable to 
of public and international life. German political philosophy is 
2. deeply impressed with the chaotic possibilities of the human soul, 
ty, and concludes that they require organized force to offset the 
i‘ danger of social chaos and preserve order, which is the life of 
ny society. In the specifically German emphasis on order and com- 
as mand these are understood not as a means toward, but as a substi- 
he tute for, political morality. This doctrine is not a mere academic 
- concern, where one would have to wonder about the sociological 
to- channels through which the philosophy is transferred into prac- 
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tice. It has, in its Lutheran form, been inculcated in the people el 
for centuries, from all pulpits and in all schoolhouses, and it o! 
becomes pure cynicism as soon as its strictly religious root dries G 
up. German “profundity” uncovers the abyss of life which western be 
“shallowness” cannot probe; German “honesty” looks things in by 
the face which western civilization is too “hypocritical” to admit is 


to itself and others—this is the German attitude. The contempt 
for civilization, on which Germans explicitly pride themselves 





and which does not preclude the most sublime cultural achieve- T 
ments in music, poetry and scholarship, has long been the real er 
obstacle to the achievement of democracy in Germany. And this sc 
obstacle is not eliminated by removing one or another social lo 
group.* cr 
There is no sense in blaming German liberals for their weak- ou 
ness, or in defiling the fresh tombs of the martyrs of the under- N 
ground by brazenly denying that there are such martyrs. The mi 
German tragedy is that the German political atmosphere has made au 
it impossible for them to prevail. Indeed, the philosophy of the = 
Left itself was inevitably tainted by that prevailing atmosphere. 
Marx prided himself on following Hegel and only reversing his wi 
structure while using his categories. The dictatorship of the ab 
proletariat is an idea of typical German logic, and has never been rig 
accepted by the labor movements in democratic countries. And Sti 
the right-wing German labor movement, which passionately pri 
denied the importance or the realistic applicability of that doc- pai 
trine, was conducted along such strictly disciplined lines as to wa 
preclude any democratic spontaneity, and it finally lost its freedom ba: 
altogether. From what source shall the democratic forces in Ger- int 
many receive in the future the philosophy and vitality which they Tis 
lacked in the past? Tea 
These sketchy remarks must not be construed as advocating a iti 
peace of vengeance or any other of the numerous ideas that are tris 
suc 
4 The present writer has written extensively about these problems; a preliminary tec] 
and incomplete account was published under the title “The Great Gulf between 
Germany and the West,” in Christendom, vol. 5, no. 3 (Summer 1940) . Th 
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either unworthy of the victors or devoid of the profound sense 
of tragedy without which one must not approach the desperate 
German problem. If, by a miracle, a German democracy should 
be possible, it most certainly should not be precluded or stifled 
by ill considered action on the part of the Allies. But this miracle 
is not likely to happen. 


IV 


wl Or UO OTrhTOrlCh hOlCiO Thr COCO 


The economic root of democracy is in the past. It is in that same 
emancipation of the individual which gave birth to all modern 
science and also to the application of science in modern techno- 
logical industry. In this sense one can very well say that demo- 
cracy is an original element in industrial society: it did not grow 
out of it but with it, the two lending strength to each other. 
Now, however, democracy has emancipated itself from that social 
matrix, as has industry, and has embarked upon a spontaneous 
autonomous development, following its own law of gravity, its 
own logic. 

It can best be studied in the power of public opinion, by 
which Bryce wisely defined American democracy. I mentioned 
above that the most cherished of the recently acquired labor 
rights were given labor by the power of American public opinion. 
Still more recently we had the heartwarming spectacle of a 
private citizen, who had quit business and never controlled any 
party machine or newspaper, equipped only with his personal 
warmth, candor and courage, rising to a position of signal power 
based on nothing but his moral authority in the national and 
international scene—the unique spectacle of Wendell Willkie’s 
rise, which is possible only in a democracy. There is surely every 
reason gratefully to take courage and determination from it. But 
it is in no wise connected with anything in the present-day indus- 
trial structure. Industry no longer needs independent minds 
such as were required for its first heroic and hazardous age, but 
technical specialists, equally narrow in training and in mind. 
The industrial structure tends to destroy that freedom of the 
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individual which built it. Hence modern society has a split sc 
personality.® tk 
Do these considerations constitute a refutation of democracy? fe 
Certainly they are a refutation of the belief in the “obliging re) 
tendency” ® of the industrial evolution. But at the same time Ww 
they make it clear that democracy has different and stronger 
sources than what is, comparatively speaking, the accident of a 1 
transitory historical development. The less democracy is favored d 
by this development, the purer and stronger must that source ce 
be kept. In the seventh century before Christ, and possibly n 
earlier, the Hebrews were taught by their new law code: “There p 
shall be no poor among you; for the Lord shall greatly bless d 
thee in the land which the Lord thy God gives thee’’—it is sin al 
to have poor in such a rich land. Seven centuries later, accord- 
ing to the Evangelist, his Master preached: “Lay not up for your- a 
selves treasures upon earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, ly 
and where thieves break through and steal; but lay up for your- o 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth re) 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through or steal; for tl 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Not only tl] 
must there be no poor, but also there must be no rich, for the oO 
sake of the souls of both, and of the entire community. This is re 
a truth not derived from or dependent on any sociological theory. Si 
Sociological analysis, nevertheless, has a bearing on our doing; ni 
it teaches us the conditions under which to act. If democracy W 
were invariably detrimental to efficiency, the prospect would not tl 
be good. But in the first place, while it may be detrimental from fi 


the short-run point of view of the individual business, it may 
yet be desirable from the long-run point of view of a dynamic 


5 Karl Mannheim’s analyses of “Rational and Irrational Elements in Contemporary 
Society,” summarized in the words, “functional rationalization by no means increases 
substantial rationality,” in his book, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction 
(London and New York 1941) are very enlightening. The discoverer of this entire 
range of problems was, of course, Veblen. 

6 This phrase was coined by the German scholar Robert Wilbrandt, to characterize : 
the philosophy behind the inertia of the Social Democratic party. L 
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lit society—not unlike so many other points of conflict between 
the interests of a brief generation and the permanent interests 
y? of the community. For it is quite doubtful that the docility 
1g of employees and the smooth routine operation of the plants 
1€ will leave the country strong and alert in the long run. 
cr It follows, in the second place, that a democratic technique 
a must ferret out, in the industrial structure, those places where 
d democracy could be inserted without harm to output and pro- 
€ ceeds. It is a gross error to believe that industrial work is 
ly naturally and invariably mechanical and not open to human 
e penetration. Democratic liberty means, among other things, self- 
3S doing; liberty must penetrate down to the individual work-place 
n and transform it. In another connection I have discussed the 
- human functions in industrial work, which, in the absence of 


. a properly understood organization of shop councils, have been 
2 lying waste throughout the industrial era.*. How to take turns 
P on the various jobs to be done in the shop, how to step in for 
1 one another in case of illness or other emergency, how to organize 
‘ the common work of the shop among the group of workers there, 
y 





these and many similar questions of general validity can be solved 
only in the individual shop by the men themselves, or must 
remain unsolved. If the condition which any solution must 
satisfy in order to be permissible is that the output of the shop 
must not diminish, then there is every likelihood that output 
will tend to increase as the working men learn to make the work 
their own cause rather than let it be allocated to them by order 
from above. 

Here as everywhere, of course, democracy is a responsible art 
and must be gradually built up from experience in cooperative 
efforts which combine discipline with enthusiasm. Unfortunately, 
experience in all countries makes it clear that trade unions, 
cooperatives and municipalities, in dominating or owning a 
plant, are far from an understanding of these democratic prob- 


7 “Democratic Freedom and the Organization of Labor,” in Political and Economic 
Democracy, ed. by M. Ascoli and F. Lehmann (New York 1936) . 
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lems, since all these organizations are afraid that a vigorous zat 
movement of shop councils may endanger their own jurisdiction. ap] 
But as has been well said by Henry Bamford Parkes, democracy ger 
must not neglect for the ‘freedom from” the “freedom to,” the me 
freedom to participate responsibly in the arrangement of indus- tro 
trial work. suc 
Soviet Russia has made a most significant contribution to this = 
untraditional “freedom to,” a contribution which confirms the “ 
Jeffersonian emphasis on the productivity of self-interest as by 
against the unproductivity of dependent work. While the average —- 
productivity is still low in Russia, even with quite modern dey 
machines, there are unmistakable signs of the enthusiasm and aa 
in 


devotion with which large numbers, particularly of the younger 
generation, go into the adventure of industrial building and 
make it their own cause. This has to do not with the political + 
but with the economic system of communism, and may very well, 
in the long run, outweigh the other achievements as well as 
diminish the deep shadows of the Russian picture. In our own 
country the TVA, on a quite different basis of democratic 
pluralism but under farsighted public guidance, has achieved 
something similar, smaller in size but without moral or political 
drawbacks; it has encouraged the downtrodden, and drawn their 
interest as well as their loyalty into active participation in a huge 
program of rebuilding a devastated area. Can anyone say that 
there are no possibilities for a creative democracy in industrial 
society? 

There certainly are. But while industry allows, technically, 
of democratization, the political obstacles to such a course are 
formidable. We have seen the vested interests of established 


organizations block the way to experimentation with shop coun- 
cils. The Soviet Union, even in the uniquely favorable condi- 
tions that exist there, has had to pay such a terrible price for 
its achievement that we, in our infinitely less favorable condi- 
tions, might lose much more even than we won if we applied the 
same technique; and there is no present indication that a sociali- 
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zation of big industry in peaceful ways is attainable. The nearest 
approximation to it that we have made, the TVA, cannot be 
generalized without changing the social structure, which would 
mean, again, running into vested interests. Only a new catas- 
trophe beyond our control and extremely undesirable in itself, 
such as a new economic disaster, would be able to shake the 
vested interests out of their ent:enchment, and even then there 
would be no guarantee whatever that the gap would be filled 
by increased democracy. And while it is true that monetary 
controls and the like can go far toward meeting the danger of 
depression, the most spectacular of our economic evils, I do not 
see that such controls can reverse the predominant social tendency 
inherent in the efficiency principle of industry. In sum, there 
is no reason to give up, but certainly there is no reason for 
optimism either. 
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‘De social revolution brought about by National Socialism is the 
most apparent in the changes the Nazis have wrought in the con- rs ' 
ception of property, especially land. Before examining these a 
changes it may be worth while, however, to consider briefly the but 
immediate historical background of the National Socialist _ 
measures, for attitudes toward property are dynamic and ever- hoo 
changing, a result of the traditions and experiences of past Lar 
generations. the 
pen 

I Mar 

During the period of liberalism the conception of property took ws 
a form that was aptly characterized by a United States Supreme leiak 
Court decision of 1795: ‘““The right of acquiring and possessing ciple 
property and having it protected, is one of the natural, inherent emp 


and inalienable rights of man. . . . The preservation of property fied 
is a primary object of the social compact.” ? In Europe ideas of en 
this character could spread only after the liquidation of feudal sel 
political privileges, a process which, in Germany, was not gen- to f 
erally completed until about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. But once the main feudal rights had been abolished, the eg 
same process set in that had already started in other countries: ewe 
an extensification of property, that is, an increasing abandonment (Zeit 
of public property to private owners, and an intensification, | 
that is, an increase in the rights included in ownership. 8 Otte 
In Germany, because of her police state tradition, ownership ed 

1 This article was prepared in connection with a former research project of the ung (B 

Graduate Faculty, on Social and Economic Controls in Germany and Russia. It 5 Ferd 
259 ff.; 


does not attempt to cover developments in Germany since the outbreak of the war. 
2 Mr. Justice Patterson, in VanHorner v. Dorrance, 2 Dall. 310. 1894) 1 
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never had the attribute of a natural right. Nor was the concep- 
tion of obligation connected with ownership completely aban- 
doned. The Prussian code of 1794 declared that each farmer was 
obliged to cultivate his land for public as well as private interest, 
and that he could be compelled by the state to do so or, in case 
of refusal, forced to yield his holding to someone else. Under 
the influence of economic liberalism some assertions were made 
as to the inviolable character of property, and were even inserted 
in constitutions (for example the Prussian Constitution of 1850), 
but no ideological difficulties were found in regard to the limita- 
tions established in the interests of city construction, neighbor- 
hood protection, agricultural consolidation and fideicommissa. 
Landowners could be ordered to comply with regulations for 
the prevention of such hazards as drifting sands and floods, com- 
pensation being provided for the losses that might be suffered. 
Many restrictions were imposed in the interests of defense and 
public utilities. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century there was an 
increase in the never wholly quiescent protest against the prin- 
) ciple of unlimited property rights, especially in the soil, with 
| emphasis on the obligations involved in ownership. Jurists justi- 
fied as unwritten law, a “natural weakness of property,” * the 
administrative power to restrict ownership rights; or they empha- 
sized the old Germanic idea of social duty; * or they were inclined 
to follow Lassalle in seeing “the cultural development of the 
history of law” as a process “placing more and more objects out- 
side of private property,” ® and in demanding an abolition of 
rights that conflicted with the consciousness of the epoch 


(Zeitbewusstsein). 





8Otto Mayer, Deutsches Verwaltungsrecht, vol. 2 (2nd ed., Munich and Leipzig 
1917) p. 221; Walter Jellinek, Verwaltungsrecht (Berlin 1928) p. 398. 

*Giinther Holstein, Die Lehre von der 6ffentlich rechtlichen Eigentumsbeschrank- 
ung (Berlin 1921) pp. 75 ff£., 96 ff. 

*Ferdinand Lassalle, System der erworbenen Rechte (Leipzig 1861) Part I, pp. 
259 ff.; also Adolf Wagner, Grundlegung der politischen Gkonomie (grd ed., Leipzig 
1894) Part II, p. 548. 
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To grant an absolute right of property would result, according 
to Ihering, in the dissolution of society: “Expropriation solves 
the problem of harmonizing the interests of society with those of 
the owner. . . . Without it property would become the curse of 
society.” ®° Gierke emphasized the wide divergence between mov- 
able and immovable property,’ but rejected socialization of the 
soil on the ground that it would mean “enthralling the proud 
freedom of the German farmer.” * Closed inheritance and primo- 
geniture, old customs in some parts of the country, were praised 
as ancient institutions of the Germanic tribes. At the same time 
the socialists were launching their attacks against private owner- 
ship of the means of production. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century Franz Oppenheimer traced the exploitation 
of the working class to the Bodensperre, the embargo on land, 
which prevented the proletariat from becoming landowners. A 
popular movement, Bodenreform, demanded restrictions on real 
estate speculation, creation of homesteads and other reforms. 

In spite of these developments the Civil Code which came into 
force in 1900 declared an owner “free to dispose of his property 
at his own discretion,” and ruled that a proprietor had the right 
to use a thing as he saw fit, to the exclusion of others, in so 
far as there were no limitations by law or rights of third persons 
(Section 903). 

This sounds more “liberal,” however, than it actually was. 
Definite rules and laws maintained modifications of the private 
property conception, especially regarding property in land. Not 
all common land was allotted to individuals. Extensive public 
ownership of forests was supplemented by state laws imposing 
controls, such as the requirement of permits for clearing and 
restrictions on the cutting of immature timber. Exploitation of 
the subsoil, canalizing, and the removal of water were put under 


6 Rudolf von Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht (1877), tr. by Isaac Husik as Law as 4 


Means to an End (New York 1924) pp. 391-92. 
7 Otto Gierke, Deutsches Privatrecht (Leipzig 1905) vol. 2, p. 5. 
8 Otto Gierke, in Verhandlungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, vol. 58 (Leipzig 


1893) pp. 168 ff. 
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1g public control. The Prussian Minister of War had in effect far- 
es reaching veto rights concerning settlement and construction. 
of The first World War violated property rights, as wars usually 
of do.® All property became subject to purchase by the government; 
v- idle or improperly used land could be transferred to the com- 
1e munity; 7° transfer and lease of holdings of more than 12¥, acres 
id was made dependent on the approval of public authorities. It 
o- is true that most property rights were later restored, but severe 
d new blows followed. Currency inflation impoverished those who 
1e owned money values, wiped out debts and concentrated the 
r- reduced wealth in the hands of a few; socialist influences made 
e for an extension of public enterprise; taxation and revaluation 
n of inflated values took large parts of income and property. The 
1, general attitude of the immediate postwar period was expressed 
A by Article 153 of the Weimar Constitution, which not only guar- 
al anteed the right of private property, the nature and limits of 

which were to be defined by law, but proclaimed that “property 
0 rights imply property duties. Exercise thereof shall at the same 
y time serve the general welfare.” 
it Article 153 did not, however, provide a clear explanation of 
0 property rights and duties. While its first section allowed the 
s legislatures of the Reich and the states to set limits to property 
rights, the second permitted expropriation only for the benefit 
. of the community, and then only by process of law (auf gesetz- 
e licher Grundlage). Adequate compensation was prescribed, and 
t ot the right of appeal to the ordinary courts was granted. Both 
C requirements could be set aside by federal statute, though no use 
uy was made of this power. 
1 Other declarations in the Constitution hinted at possible prop- 
®See Georg Wunderlich, “Trust Concepts under German Law,” in American 
Foreign Law Association, Proceedings, no. 16 (1937) p- 2. 
. 10 Circular of March 31, 1915 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1915, p. 210), replaced by law of 
March 9, 1917 (ibid., 1917, p. 225) , amended on February 4, 1919 (ibid., 1919, p. 179) 
and April 11, 1919 (ibid., 1919, p. 387); the orders were canceled-on March 13, 1929 
, (ibid., 1929, I, p. 77). 
11 Order of March 15, 1919 (ibid., 1919, p. 129). 
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erty restrictions, such as “transfer to public ownership of private 
business enterprises adaptable to socialization”; this would occur 
“without impairment of the right to compensation” (Article 156). 
In addition, ‘““Landed property which it is necessary to acquire 
in order to satisfy the demand for housing, to promote settle- 
ment and reclamation and to improve agriculture, may be expro- 
priated” (Article 155). The Reich Settlement Statute of 1919 ” 
made it possible to expropriate land for settlement purposes, with 
adequate compensation, but this authorization was not used, 
except during the period of runaway inflation, when estate 
owners were unwilling to sell land at all.4* A similar power was 
used, at least as a threat, by the Prussian Minister of Commerce 
and Industry—a power to expropriate tools and stocks of raw 
materials not needed for production; ** thereby many plant 
owners were induced, during depression periods, to continue 
business without layoffs. The Ministry of Defense retained its 
power to interfere wherever security in time of war was consid- 
ered to be involved. 

The attitude of the administration in interpreting the Con- 
stitution and the expropriation laws depended on the social 
philosophy of the officials in power, but the Reichsgericht, the 
federal supreme court, interpreted the Constitution in such a 
way as to protect private property rights. In important decisions 
the court so defined condemnation as to include all types of 
encroachments upon private rights—even such measures as changes 
by municipal statute in the alignment of the houses in a street 
—thereby establishing an obligation to compensation. The 

12 Law of August 11, 1919, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1919, p. 1429. 

13 In Prussia, where most of the settlements were established, only 87 estates were 
expropriated in the first ten years after the enactment of this statute: “Zehn Jahre 
Preussisches Landwirtschafts Ministerium 1918-1928,” in Denkschrift des Preuss- 
ischen Ministers fiir Landwirtschaft, Domdnen und Forsten (Berlin 1929). 

14 The closing down order of November 8, 1920 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1920, p. 1901), 
reformulated October 15, 1923 (ibid., 1923, I, p. 983). made the closing down of 
industrial enterprises or parts thereof dependent on previous report to the 
government. 


15 Decision of February 28, 1930, in Entscheidungen des Reichsgerichts in Zivil- 
sachen, vol. 128, p. 18. 
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supreme court thus obliterated the distinction between con- 
demnation and a mere restriction of property rights, with the 
result that the question was raised whether a new distinction 
should be set up by statute.’® 


II 


The fact that Nazism intended to effect a property revolution— 
in spite of its proclamation favoring private ownership—is evident 
in the very character and philosophy of the movement: in its 
disgust for nineteenth century liberalism, its intention to replace 
Roman by “Germanic” law, its principle of leadership, its devo- 
tion to the soil, its resentment of existing wealth and privilege. 
Especially its emphasis on the insignificance of the individual, 
who was believed to derive his right to existence merely from 
his membership in a collective group, made it inevitable that 
the movement would eschew the idea of private ownership, a 
doctrine based on the natural rights of the individual. It is true 
that this position was not in line with the practice of the move- 
ment’s leaders, who displayed an enormous greed for property 
which was practically unrestricted, because it was protected by 
political power: laws existed only on paper where they violated 
the private interest of party men. But in its general policy the 
totalitarian state quickly proceeded to curtail the rights developed 
during the period of nineteenth century liberalism—the freedom 
to acquire, alienate, encumber and utilize property at the pro- 
prietor’s will. 

Behind the construction of the new system of ownership was 
a combination of three motives: the will to displace the group 
that had formerly held power, vindicated by an idealistic socialist 
theory; the will to justify changes as a return to Germanic ideas 
lost through the reception of Roman law; the will to power of 
a small group that intended to prepare the nation for war. 

Theoretically National Socialism shared with other socialist 


46 The proposal was discussed but rejected by a meeting of jurists in 1931: Ver- 
handlungen des 36 deutschen Juristentages (Berlin and Leipzig 1931-32). 
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doctrines the view that ownership should be prevented from 
becoming an instrument for acquiring private gain or exercising 
power. It differed fundamentally, however, from the views of 
the socialist enemies of private ownership in that it established 
preparations for war and the maintenance of National Socialist 
principles as the community purpose for which property was 


to be used. 
In its underlying theory Nazism denied the absolute character 
of property, and imposed obligations conditioning property 
tenure. Property without function was to be abolished. The 
acquisition of legal title was a continuous process, of which 
legitimate use was the essence. Ownership was not a right that 
stood by its own virtue, but a trustceship for the discharge of 
the aims of the community. “All property is common property. 
The owner is obliged to administer it.” Property rights could 
be justifiably revoked when those functions were not fulfilled.’ 
This concept of a duty to use property adequately reverted to old 
Germanic heritage, as Martin Wolff pointed out some time before 
the Nazis’ advent to power."® It was connected with that romantic 
agrarianism which contrasted the “creative” peasant with the 
“parasitic and destructive nomad” and which demanded Boden- 
stdndigkeit, “rooting in the soil,” for the farm population. 
The peculiar fascination that the soil had for National Socialism 
made for a special treatment of land ownership. National Social- 
ism reverted to old Germanic law in treating land ownership 
as completely different from the ownership of movable goods. 
Actually it returned not to the old German “mark” community, 
but to the hierarchical feudal division of landed property into 
superior and subordinate ownership (Ober- und Untereigen- 
tum).!® In feudal society land was not owned but held. The only 


17E. R. Huber, “Die Rechtsstellung des Volksgenossen,” in Zeitschrift fiir die 


gesamte Staatswissenschaft, vol. 96 (1936) p. 455- 

18 Martin Wolff, “Reichsverfassung und Eigentum,” in Festgabe der Berliner 
Juristischen Fakultaét fiir Wilhelm Kahl (Tiibingen 1923) p. 10. 

19 Alfred Rosenberg, Wesen, Grundsdtze und Ziele der Nationalsozialistischen 


Deutschen Arbeiterpartei (Munich 1930) p. 33. 
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absolute property right was vested in the sovereign at the apex 
of the structure, who also held political power. ‘Thus property 
was divided into different strata. For the common man the pos- 
session of land was a contingent right, and imposed obligations 
on him. Similarly, National Socialism aimed to keep the soil 
in the hands of the “community,” and at the same time in private 
hands. The owner’s rights were contingent on the discharge of 
his duties. Land was not to be marketable. At first the party 
program demanded “expropriation of the soil for common pur- 
poses, without compensation.” But the urgency of winning the 
support of the Junker estate owners forced the party to add a 
footnote to this part of the program in April 1928. It then defined 
confiscation of property as the recovery of land acquired unjustly 
or administered in a manner incompatible with the welfare of the 
people. 

After the National Socialists’ advent to power they used four 
main methods of restricting property rights. 

First, they practiced expropriation without compensation, which 
itself may be divided into two categories: outright confiscation, 
which was used against Jews and internal and external “enemies,” 
and occasionally for the private gain of party leaders, and which 
is distinguished from the other type of expropriation by its 
character of outright robbery; and forfeiture of property (Eigen- 
tumsverwirkung), because of dereliction of duty. The law of 
October 29, 1936,” which put the Four-Year Plan into execution, 
made possible the exclusion of unreliable persons from the pro- 
fessions or industry. And a decree of March 23, 1937,7! provided 
) that if the cultivation of land did not comply with the demands 
for adequate nutrition of the people and adequate maintenance 
| of agricultural holdings, the court could: command the farmer 
to comply; establish supervision; order management by a trustee; 
lease the farm to an experienced owner; or remove the owner 
r from the farm (for a variety of reasons, including conflict with 


; 20 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1936, I, p. 927. 
21 Ibid., 1937, I, p. 422. 
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party principles). At first the latter measure was restricted to 
hereditary farmers, but in 1943 it was made applicable to all 
farmers. 

A second major method of restricting property rights was con- 
demnation with compensation, which became a common method 
of acquiring land for “community” purposes. In distinction from 
its former use as an action undertaken for specific technical pur- 
poses, this method came to be used as an instrument in precon- 
ceived plans, and its use increased tremendously. From March 
24, 1933, to June 1, 1937, no less than 97 new laws and decrees 
dealing with condemnation were passed.” This legislation pro- 
vided for condemnation to serve the purposes of the army, the 
air force, national automobile roads, protection of “natural 
monuments,” consolidation of small holdings, rural and city 
planning. Condemnation, formerly an “extraordinary event,” 
became almost an “ordinary occurrence.” *° 

Article 153 of the Weimar Constitution, with its guarantee of 
the right of private property, was suspended by the decree of 
February 28, 1933.74 issued by the Reich President, for the Pro- 
tection of Nation and State, under his emergency power, based 
on Article 48 of the Constitution. The condemnation decrees 
subsequently passed discarded the idea that the right of con- 
demnation is the correlate of property rights, the idea that the 
right of condemnation confirms, so to speak, the protection of 
the individual’s property from interference by the state. Con- 
demnation became an expression of the planning will of the 
Fiihrer,» and dispossession was a matter of self-sacrifice. 

At the same time, the definition of compensation changed. 
“Adequate” compensation, as provided in the Weimar Constitu- 


22 Wolfgang Vogt, Wandlungen im Rechte der Enteignung, Doctoral Dissertation 
(Cologne 1937) p- 32- 

23 Secretary of State Wilhelm Stuckart, “Die Enteignung in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart,” in Akademie fiir deutsches Recht, Jahrbuch 1937, pp. 99 ff. 

24 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, I, p. 83. 

25 Stuckart, op. cit., p. 111; also Theodo: Maunz, Die Enteignung im Wandel der 
Staatsauffassung (Freiburg i.B. 1936) p. 17. 
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tion, was itself a weaker expression than the “full” compensation 
required by state laws, for example by the Prussian law of June 
11, 1874,2° which was interpreted to include, in the compensa- 
tion granted to the individual owner, allowance for personal as 
well as market value.2” Adequate compensation meant indemnity 
based on the possible use or market value of the property, with 
consideration of the conditions of the individual case; it was a 
middle path between the objective and the subjective value. 
Depreciation of the remaining property had to be considered as 
well.” The underlying attitude was that recompense was due 
to an individual on whom sacrifices were imposed which others 
did not have to make. 

Under the Nazi decrees, however, compensation was granted 
only if the individual, according to the “sound feeling of the 
people,” could not be expected to carry the sacrifice by himself.” 
Some laws expressly excluded compensation; others admitted 
7 adequate compensation conditionally or unconditionally; others 
provided for discretionary compensation. 

When it was provided, compensation no longer considered sub- 
| jective values but attempted to balance the situation of the expro- 


priated and the expropriator. Market value was only one factor 
. to be considered; others were the individual owner and the com- 
: mon welfare, and even the “lack of space of the German 
f people.” °° A decision of the Preussisches Oberverwaltungsge- 
" richt, the supreme administrative court of Prussia, pointed out 
e that “as a rule compensation will be beneath the full or common 

value”’—a situation that would certainly occur if the owner pos- 
. sessed several estates, or was not a farmer by profession—and in 
\- the case under consideration set compensation below the full 
mn 26 Preussische Gesetzsammlung, p. 221, Section 1. 

27 Decisions of November 4, 1893, Entscheidungen des Reichsgerichts in Zivil- 
id sachen, vol. 32, p. 298, and March 3, 1914, ibid., vol. 84, p. 254. 


28 Decision of December 8, 1925, ibid., vol. 112, p. 189. 
*9 Huber, op. cit., p. 470. 
er 30 Preussisches Oberverwaltungsgericht, quoted in Reichsverwaltungsblatt, vol. 


59 (1938) p. 1096. 
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value because the owner was seventy years old, unmarried and 
hard of hearing.*! In another case the same court reduced the 
amount of compensation because, among other reasons, the farmer 
had bought the property only four years before the expropria- 
tion.*? In evaluating the property no consideration was given 
to such factors as the special location of the land or the price 
that would have been brought by the property’s open sale. The 
right of appeal to the courts was permitted by some laws, but 
was excluded when expropriation “serves the eminent purpose 
of the Reich.” 

A third way in which the Nazis restricted property rights was 
to subject to the consent of the authorities the sale or lease 
(including the forced sale) of agricultural or forest land amount- 
ing to more than five acres **—thereby controlling the amount of 
purchase money or rent. Permission had to be obtained even 
for the removal of implements. The law was intended to prevent 
land from being sold to “unsuitable” elements, and from being 
used for purposes not in accord with Nazi policy. In the typical 
manner of National Socialist legislation the law enumerated a 
series of reasons for which consent could be refused, such as the 
violation of political and racial principles, and concluded by 
authorizing refusal on the grounds of “public interest,” or in 
plain language for any or no reason at all. This law reflects the 
Nazi obsession with the idea that the farming population must 
be “rooted in the soil.’’ By setting prices very low the authorities 
were easily able to prevent farmers from selling.** During the 
war all changes of ownership of agricultural land not absolutely 
necessary have been prohibited. The German press has attributed 
this to the fact that land was being acquired for investment as a 


31 Decision of January 25-26, 1938, ibid., vol. 59 (1938) pp. 382-83. 

82 Decision of August 3, 1937, ibid., vol. 58 (1937) pp. 1009-11. 

88 Law of January 26, 1937, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1937, I, p. 32, and “Guiding Prin- 
ciples” thereon, issued February 8, 1937, Deutsche Justiz, 1937, p. 218. Pre-Nazi 
legislation contained some measures comparable to these, but the earlier ones were 
milder and non-discriminatory. 

84 Recht des Reichsndhrstandes, no. 24 (1940) p. 701. 
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| hedge against inflation, or in order to increase the food supply 
of the buyer.*® 

. Finally, property rights were restricted, either by statute or by 
judicial decision, through making them contingent on certain 
obligations (Eigentumsbindung). These restrictions often limited 
the owner’s power to dispose of his property, or stipulated the 
uses to which it was to be put. In these cases compensation was 
: often expressly excluded, but sometimes it was admitted if the 
. economic damage was severe. Many of these “property restric- 
tions” would have been called expropriation during the time of 
the Weimar republic. 

Limitations of this kind were supposed to be in the interest 
of the family, the neighborhood or the nation, but the interests 
of family and neighborhood received little attention. The law 
regarding hereditary farms,** by which peasants on medium-size 
farms were not only tied to the soil but also deprived of the right 
to sell, bequeath, divide, mortgage or permanently lease their 
property, and emphasized the mediaeval idea of property in 
hierarchical order, with emphasis on the rights of the family and 
state. ‘““The home soil is no longer a commodity; it is not, as in 
the ‘liberalistic’ view, for the private preservation of its present 
owner, but for a higher unit, the clan in the sequence of genera- 
tions,” said Darré, the former Minister of Food and Agriculture.*? 
In spite of the widespread custom of closed inheritance this law 
came as a sudden innovation, especially to peasants in the south 
and west. Even in regions of closed inheritance the farmer had 
been free to dispose of his property, either during his lifetime or 
by will. The law was hailed as a means of strengthening family 
ties, but it protected only one descendant, while his brothers and 
sisters were pushed into the ranks of the proletariat. 

The protection of neighborhoods from disturbances or nui- 
sances continued, based on the Civil Code (Sections g06--08) and 


35 National Zeitung, Basel, August 6, 1942; N.S. Landpost, August 7, 1942; Das 


Reich, August 16, 1942. 
36 Reichserbhofgesetz, September 29, 1933, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, I, p. 685. 


87 Deutsche Justiz, 1934, p. 582. 
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ment in Mein Kampf: “It cannot be emphasized sharply enough ar 
that all German domestic colonization . . . can never suffice to th 
secure the future of the nation without new land and soil.” * m 
Conquest was the solution. pl 
The greatest blows fell on the small holdings, which the regime pt 
intended to disappear because they do not lend themselves to pr 
mechanization. The decree on regrouping of strip farming,* Ui 
which came into force on January 1, 1938, continued a reform ab 
inaugurated during the nineteenth century, but applied com- 
pulsion in place of democratic consent. Whenever the authorities pr 
found consolidation necessary for military interests, efficiency or sol 
other purposes, they could start an official procedure of regroup- lav 
ing. As a rule the owners affected by regrouping were compen- off 
sated in land, but for holdings that were economically unessential, ass 
or economically unfeasible to operate, compensation could be be 
paid in money. Plans discussed in the National Socialist press pre 
reveal that it was intended to uproot hundreds of thousands of the 
small owners. wis 
Ill ; we 
pre 
Briefly, then, in controlling the uses of land the National Socialist pre 
government continued a long tradition of regulations, but by 
increased their number and intensified them, making them more tow 
and more airtight. And in three respects the changes concerned ove 
the very conception of property, even if we do not include out- task 
right robbery. In the first place, hereditary farms became estab- the 
lished as a family monopoly, with all rights concentrated in a 7] eco 
single heir. Thus about one-half of the German soil was “deno- q N 
madized.”” This was achieved not only by the inheritance meas- acte 
ures but also by the measures controlling sale and lease. Second, 1 ‘the 
in connection with the national goal of self-sufficiency, such a | 
totalitarian regimentation developed, even before the outbreak | By 
of war, that the title to property became little more than a shell, 8 J, 
45 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Reynal and Hitchcock ed., New York 1941) p. 176. p 


46 Reichsumlegungsordnung of June 16, 1937, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1937, 1, p. 629. 50 Sc 
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and property rights a mere usufruct. Strict measures concerning 
the forfeiture of property that was not used according to govern- 
ment directives reveal the emphasis on function. Third, expro- 
priation was used to such an extent and with such deliberate 
purpose that it could no longer be considered an exceptional 
procedure, a risk of ownership related to the rights of ownership. 
Under-compensation and non-compensation curtailed or even 
abolished the property rights of individuals. 

There is no doubt that by changing the conception of landed 
property National Socialism has built up a new system of per- 
sonal dependency. Justus Wilhelm Hedemann, one of the leading 
law scholars of the Third Reich, spoke of the farmer as an 
office-holder and vassal (Amétstréger und Lehnsmann)." He 
assumed that feudal “superior and subordinate ownership” would 
be reintroduced, even though the legal formulation was not yet 
precise. In general, National Socialist scholars were divided in 
their opinions about future development. One school of thought 
wished to create various types of property, with a main division 
between movables and land and with many subdivisions for real 
property; *® others wished to change the entire conception of 
property; *° a third group wished to replace the term “property” 
by “usufruct.’’ 5° In practice the development seems to have been 
toward a concept of property based on the superior right of the 
overlord. National Socialist scholars would not have had an easy 
task in their attempt to bring modern economic relations into 
the mediaeval legal structure, which developed in a very different 
economic system. 

National Socialists, in their glorification of old Germanic char- 
acteristics of service, ignored Tacitus’ remark, in Germania, that 
the old Germans regarded working for what they could acquire 





47 J. W. Hedemann, Die Fortschritte des Zivilrechts im 19. Jahrhundert, Part II, 
vol. 2 (Berlin 1935) P- 355- 

48 J. W. Hedemann. “Eigentum,” in Handwortertuch der Rechtswissenschaft, vol. 
8 (1937) pp. 156 ff.; Franz Wieacker, in Deutsche Juristenzeitung, 1934, pp. 1446 ff. 
49 Wilhelm Herschel, in Deutsche Justiz, 1934, p. 191; Hesse, ibid., 1934, p. 393- 

50 Schapp, Das Reichserbhofrecht, quoted by Blomeyer, op. cit., p. 94. 
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on old state laws. But even neighborhood rights were restricted 
when they conflicted with activities intended to promote disci- 
pline and physical fitness of the people (Volksertiichtigung).** 
Restrictions imposed in the interest of the nation continued 
old traditions, but on a much larger scale. A few examples may 
be mentioned. The law “restricting real estate for defense pur- 
poses,” *® though it did not provide for expropriation, entitled 
the authorities to limit the agricultural use of estates. Consent 
of the authorities had to be obtained for all changes in water- 
ways, soil or other natural features, and the owner might be 
obligated to carry out such defense provisions as the building 
of walls or trenches. If this was demanded, or if the property 
had been made unprofitable, compensation was provided, but 
there were also cases in which compensation was given only if 
particular hardship had been imposed; in these instances the 
granting of compensation was at the discretion of the Minister 
of Defense, whose decisions were final. The law preventing 
devastation of forests * restricted owners from cutting down their 
own trees; in case of contravention the state not only punished 
the owner but also reforested at his expense.. The law concerning 
the construction of automobile roads *! prohibited the erection 
of buildings within a certain distance of the road. The act “‘to 
lay out areas for residential settlements” *? empowered the 
authorities to reserve areas in specified localities for residential, 
commercial or other purposes. 
Blomeyer has said that property restriction might go so far as 
to include only obligations and no rights.** This might occur, 
38 Law of December 13, 1933, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, I, p. 1058. 
89 Schutzbereichgesetz of January 24, 1935, ibid., 1935, I, p. 499, and order of 
September 19, 1935, ibid., 1935, I, p. 1162. 
40 Gesetz gegen Waldverwiistung, of January 18, 1934, ibid., 1934, I, p. 37. 
41 Law of December 18, 1933, ibid., 1933, IL, p. 1081. 
42 September 22, 1933, ibid., 1933, I, p. 659. 
43 Karl Blomeyer, “Hat der Bauer Eigentum am Erbhof?” in Festschrift fiir Rudolf 
Hiibner (Jena 1935) p. 101. This attitude is a long step from the Reichsgericht 
decision of March 11, 1927 (Entscheidungen des Reichsgericht in Zivilsachen, vol. 


116, p. 268), which provided compensation for an owner who had not been allowed 
to remove sand from his property because it bordered a public monument. 
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for example, when property was declared a “natural monument,” 
for which the owner must care, without being allowed its use. 
Koettgen ** saw private property developing in the direction of 
public property, which gives no rights but only responsibilities. 

The most striking interference with ownership was achieved 
through a rigid regimentation of all phases of production, distri- 
bution and pricing, adopted for the sake of national self- 
sufficiency. Although the land was not directly controlled, even 
before the war the status of the farmer was shifted, in practice, 
from that of an entrepreneur to that of an employee of the state, 
to whom existence on a low standard was guaranteed. The ques- 
tion of who held title became irrelevant when the government 
determined what crops were to be grown and what quotas were 
to be produced and delivered, and when the farmer was required 
to follow official instructions exactly. 

Many expropriation measures and other property restrictions, 
especially those motivated by considerations of defense or food 
supply, pertained to holdings of any size. Another large group 
of measures discriminated, however, against small and middle- 
size holdings. Large estates were not dissolved in any effort to 
accommodate an increasing population working on small, inde- 
pendent holdings. The grandiose settlement schemes advertised 
before power was seized were not carried through: while the 
democratic regime created more than 9,000 settlements in 1932, 
the Nazis established only 798 in 1939. After a bitter struggle 
within the party it was decided that the large estates, because of 
their capacity to produce in the event of war, should not be 
broken up. The only measure taken against them was the final 
dissolution of fideicommissa (a dissolution that had been started 
under the Weimar republic); by abolishing the family ties that 
held large properties together the regime intended to dissolve 
those strongholds of power. The failure to carry through the 
announced policy of settlement was in line with Hitler's state- 


44 Arnold Koettgen, “Offentliches Sachenrecht,” in Hans Frank, Deutsches Verwalt- 
ungsrecht (Munich 1937) p. 437. 
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ment in Mein Kampf: “It cannot be emphasized sharply enough 
that all German domestic colonization . . . can never suffice to 
secure the future of the nation without new land and soil.” * 
Conquest was the solution. 

The greatest blows fell on the small holdings, which the regime 
intended to disappear because they do not lend themselves to 
mechanization. The decree on regrouping of strip farming,*® 
which came into force on January 1, 1938, continued a reform 
inaugurated during the nineteenth century, but applied com- 
pulsion in place of democratic consent. Whenever the authorities 
found consolidation necessary for military interests, efficiency or 
other purposes, they could start an official procedure of regroup- 
ing. As a rule the owners affected by regrouping were compen- 
sated in land, but for holdings that were economically unessential, 
or economically unfeasible to operate, compensation could be 
paid in money. Plans discussed in the National Socialist press 
reveal that it was intended to uproot hundreds of thousands of 
small owners. 


III e 


Briefly, then, in controlling the uses of land the National Socialist 
government continued a long tradition of regulations, but 
increased their number and intensified them, making them more 
and more airtight. And in three respects the changes concerned 
the very conception of property, even if we do not include out- 
right robbery. In the first place, hereditary farms became estab- 
lished as a family monopoly, with all rights concentrated in a 
single heir. Thus about one-half of the German soil was “‘deno- 
madized.”” This was achieved not only by the inheritance meas- 
ures but also by the measures controlling sale and lease. Second, 
in connection with the national goal of self-sufficiency, such a 
totalitarian regimentation developed, even before the outbreak 
of war, that the title to property became little more than a shell, 


45 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Reynal and Hitchcock ed., New York 1941) p. 176. 
46 Reichsumlegungsordnung of June 16, 1937, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1937, 1, p. 629. 
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and property rights a mere usufruct. Strict measures concerning 
the forfeiture of property that was not used according to govern- 
ment directives reveal the emphasis on function. Third, expro- 
priation was used to such an extent and with such deliberate 
purpose that it could no longer be considered an exceptional 
procedure, a risk of ownership related to the rights of ownership. 
Under-compensation and non-compensation curtailed or even 
abolished the property rights of individuals. 

There is no doubt that by changing the conception of landed 
property National Socialism has built up a new system of per- 
sonal dependency. Justus Wilhelm Hedemann, one of the leading 
law scholars of the Third Reich, spoke of the farmer as an 
office-holder and vassal (Amtstréger und Lehnsmann).*" He 
assumed that feudal “superior and subordinate ownership” would 
be reintroduced, even though the legal formulation was not yet 
precise. In general, National Socialist scholars were divided in 
their opinions about future development. One school of thought 
wished to create various types of property, with a main division 
between movables and land and with many subdivisions for real 
property; #8 others wished to change the entire conception of 
property; *° a third group wished to replace the term “property” 
by “‘usufruct.” °° In practice the development seems to have been 
toward a concept of property based on the superior right of the 
overlord. National Socialist scholars would not have had an easy 
task in their attempt to bring modern economic relations into 
the mediaeval legal structure, which developed in a very different 
economic system. 

National Socialists, in their glorification of old Germanic char- 
acteristics of service, ignored Tacitus’ remark, in Germania, that 
the old Germans regarded working for what they could acquire 


47 J. W. Hedemann, Die Fortschritte des Zivilrechts im 19. Jahrhundert, Part II, 
vol. 2 (Berlin 1935) Pp- 355- 

48 J. W. Hedemann, “Eigentum,” in Handwoérterbuch der Rechtswissenschaft, vol. 
8 (1937) pp. 156 ff.; Franz Wieacker, in Deutsche Juristenzeitung, 1934, pp. 1446 ff. 
49 Wilhelm Herschel, in Deutsche Justiz, 1934, p. 191; Hesse, ibid., 1934, p. 393- 

50 Schapp, Das Reichserbhofrecht, quoted by Blomeyer, op. cit., p. 94. 
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by bloodshed as laziness and lack of skill. They also ignored the 
fact that entailment was developed as a means of protecting the 
family from the crown.*! In their contention that according to 
old Germanic ideas property was justified only by service they 
overlooked the predatory acquisition of land which Franz Oppen- 
heimer described so impressively, the feudal exploitation of the 


peasant, and the general lack of efficiency of the whole system. 
It is scarcely surprising that in addition they ignored the unbear- A 
able dependency that the feudal system produced, as a result of logi 
its identification of landholding and political authority, in other thai 
words, economic and political power. Nazism has striven to phe 
restore the coercive machinery from which the individual sought for 
freedom through centuries of bitter struggles. No outside agency the 
has defended the individual’s rights against violation by the L 
National Socialist machinery. Property is loaned by the state gere 
and can be taken back by it. This is the official theory. In fact, app’ 
however, property in Nazi Germany has been stewardship under basi 
the overlordship of a group of ruthless politicians who owned our 
the community, and who could compel the crowd to accept their a ki 
fiat because there was no way of escape. dep1 
51 Lujo Brentana, Uber Anerbenrecht und Grundeigentum (Berlin 1895) p. 23. ye 
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SOME LEADING CONCEPTS OF 
PHENOMENOLOGY 


BY ALFRED SCHUTZ 


A, unsigned booknote in a recent issue of the American Socio- 
logical Review, discussing phenomenological literature, regrets 
that these writings are almost inaccessible even to many philoso- 
phers, to say nothing of social scientists. ““We must apparently wait 
for popularized interpretations before much can be said about 
the relations of phenomenology and the social sciences.” + 

Unfortunately, this description of the situation is not exag- 
gerated. So far, social scientists have not found an adequate 
approach to the phenomenological movement initiated by the 
basic writings of Edmund Husserl in the first three decades of 
our century. In certain quarters the phenomenologist is held to be 
a kind of crystal gazer, a metaphysician or ontologist in the 
deprecatory sense of the words, at any rate a fellow who spurns 
ali the empirical facts and the more or less established scientific 
methods devised to collect and interpret them. Others, who are 
better informed, feel that phenomenology may have a certain 
significance for the social sciences, but they regard the phenome- 
nologists as an esoteric group whose language is not understand- 
able to an outsider and is not worth bothering with. A third group 
has formed a vague and mostly erroneous idea of what phenome- 
nology means, on the basis of some of the slogans used by authors 
who merely pretend to be phenomenologists, without using 
Husserl’s method (such as Theodor Litt), or used by phenome- 
nologists (such as Max Scheler) in non-phenomenological writings 
dealing with subject matters of the social sciences. 

Except for a few remarks in the final pages, the present paper 
is not intended as a discussion of the relations of phenomenology 


1 American Sociological Review, vol. g (June 1944) p. 344. 
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and the social sciences, or even as a “popularized” interpretation 
of phenomenology for social scientists. An attempt to reduce the 
work of a great philosopher to a few basic propositions under- 
standable to an audience not familiar with his thought is, as a 
rule, a hopeless undertaking. And in regard to Husserl’s phenome- 
nology there are also several special difficulties. The published 
part of his philosophy, characterized by a condensed presentation 
and highly technical language, is of a rather fragmentary char- 
acter. He found it essential to start again and again with his 
inquiry into the basic foundation not only of philosophy itself 
but also of all scientific thinking. His aim was to show the 
implicit presuppositions upon which any science of the world of 
natural and social things, and even the current philosophy, are 
based. His ideal was to be a “beginner” in philosophy, in the 
truest sense of the word. Only by laborious analyses, by fearless 
consistency and by a radical change in our habits of thinking 
can we hope to reveal the sphere of a “first philosophy” which 
complies with the requirements of a “rigorous science” worthy 
of the name. 

It is true that many sciences are commonly called rigorous 
sciences, the term referring usually to the possibility of presenting 
the scientific content in mathematical form. This is not the mean- 
ing in which Husserl used the term. In order to prevent any 
misunderstanding it must be stressed that Husserl, a disciple 
of Weierstrass, was himself a trained mathematician who acquired 
his doctorate in mathematics on the basis of a thesis dealing with 
the philosophy of arithmetic. But his deep understanding of 
mathematical thinking, and his admiration for its achievements, 
did not blind him to its limitations. It was his conviction that 
none of the so-called rigorous sciences, which use mathematical 
language with such efficiency, can lead toward an understanding 
of our experiences of the world—a world the existence of which 
they uncritically presuppose, and which they pretend to measure 
by yardsticks and pointers on the scale of their instruments. All 
empirical sciences refer to the world as pre-given; but they and 
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their instruments are themselves elements of this world. Only a 
philosophical doubt cast upon the implicit presuppositions of all 
our habitual thinking—scientific or not—can guarantee the “exacti- 
tude” not only of such a philosophical attempt itself but of all 
the sciences dealing directly or indirectly with our experiences 
of the world. Such an inquiry—so Husserl hopes—will also resolve 
the so-called fundamental crises of such sciences as logic, mathe- 
matics, physics, psychology, that have become apparent in our time 
and threaten their seemingly most secure results. 

This outline of Husserl’s general aim may explain the great 
difficulties encountered by a beginning student of phenomenology 
who attempts to attach to this philosophy one of the customary 
textbook labels, such as idealism, realism, empiricism. None of 
these school-classifications can be adequately applied to a philoso- 
phy that puts them all in question. Phenomenology, searching 
for a real beginning of all philosophical thinking, hopes when 
fully developed to end where all the traditional philosophies start. 
Its place is beyond—or better, before—all distinctions between 
realism and idealism. 

In addition, these introductory remarks may help to remove a 
widespread misunderstanding of the nature of phenomenology— 
the belief that phenomenology is anti-scientific, not based upon 
analysis and description but originating in a kind of uncon- 
trollable intuition or metaphysical revelation. Even many serious 
students of philosophy have been induced to classify phenome- 
nology as metaphysics, because of its admitted refusal to accept 
uncritically the givenness of sensory perceptions, of biological 
data, of society and environment, as the unquestionable point of 
departure for philosophical investigation. Moreover, Husserl’s 
use of certain unfortunate terms, such as Wesensschau, has pre- 
vented many from acknowledging phenomenology as a method 
of philosophical thinking. 

For a method it is, and one as “‘scientific” as any. The following 
pages attempt to present a few examples, as far as possible in non- 
technical language, in order to show what the basic principles of 
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this method are and how they work. This necessarily involves 
oversimplification and inexactitude. The only justification for 
such an endeavor is the hope of removing some of the current 
prejudices against phenomenology, and perhaps of inducing one 
or another to familiarize himself with Husserl’s style of philo- 
sophical thinking.” 


II 


The search for a realm of indubitable truth as a starting point 
for philosophical thinking is not at all new in modern philosophy. 
On the contrary, it may be said that modern philosophy starts 
with the famous Cartesian attempt to attain absolute certainty 
by systematically casting doubt upon all our experiences which 
can be put in question. It is hardly necessary to enter into a discus- 
sion of the peculiar way taken by Descartes in his “Meditations” 
in his effort to establish “Cogito, ergo sum” as the indubitable 
certainty that lies at the basis of all our thinking. But it seems 
advisable to emphasize the importance of his basic thought, his 
insistence that any philosopher must at least once in his life 
make the radical effort to examine critically all the seemingly 
given data of his experiences and of the elements of his stream 
of thought; must, for this purpose, turn away from the uncritical 
attitude toward the world he lives in naively among his fellow- 
men, unconcerned whether this world of his daily life has the 
character of existence or of mere appearance. This fundamental 
discovery of Descartes opened an avenue of approach for all future 
philosophical thinking. 

Descartes’ meditations were the outstanding pattern for Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology. But Husserl believed that Descartes’ anal- 
ysis was not radical enough. Holding in his hand the key to a 


2 Marvin Farber’s paper, “Phenomenology,” in Twentieth Century Philosophy, 
ed. by Dagobert D. Runes, Philosophical Library (New York 1943), and the same 
author’s excellent book, The Foundation of Phenomenology; Edmund Husserl and 
the Quest for a Rigorous Science of Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass. 1943), are to be 
regarded as the best introductions, and should be carefully studied before the 
reader turns to Husserl’s own writings. 
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great discovery, he hesitated to use it, hesitated to pursue the 
indispensable consequences. To be sure, he laid bare the indubi- 
table ‘“‘ego cogito” as the origin of all our knowledge, and thus 
defined the stream of thought as the field of all further philosophi- 
cal investigation. But he was not aware of the implications hidden 
in both terms of this “ego cogito.” 

To start with the latter, Descartes handled the cogitations that 
appear within the stream of thought as isolated entities. Neither 
was he aware of the through and through interconnectedness of 
the stream of thought in inner time, nor did he make a sufficiently 
radical distinction between the act of thinking and the object 
of thought. The first problem, that of the interconnectedness of 
the stream of thought, will be dealt with later. The second one 
found its solution only through the discovery, by Franz Brentano, 
Husserl’s teacher, of the intentional character of all our thinking. 
Any of our experiences as they appear within our stream of 
thought, Brentano held, are necessarily referred to the object 
experienced. There is no such thing as thought, fear, fantasy, 
remembrance as such; every thought is thought of, every fear is 
fear of, every remembrance is remembrance of the object that 
is thought, feared, remembered. 

The technical term coined by Husserl to designate this relation- 
ship is “intentionality.” The intentional character of all our 
cogitations necessarily involves a sharp distinction between the 
act § of thinking, fearing, remembering, and the objects to which 
these acts are referred. Husserl considerably deepened the inquiry 
into the intentional character of cogitations, and he frequently 
declared the field of intentionality to be the outstanding topic of 
phenomenological research. It will be necessary to return later 
to the implications carried by the concept of intentionality; here 
we are interested only in the fact that the Cartesian concept of 
the stream of cogitations may be considerably radicalized by point- 
ing out their intentional character. 


3 Husserl defined “acts” not as psychical activities, but as intentional experiences; 
see Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology (cited above) pp. 343 ff. 
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Another radicalization seems necessary with respect to Descartes’ 
concept of the ego, whose indubitable existence was the outcome 
of his meditations. As we have seen, the Cartesian method involves 
an artificial change in the attitude that man observes in his daily 
life. In daily life we accept the existence of the world naively as 
it is, and only by means of philosophical doubt can the indubi- 
tability of the ‘ego cogitans” be reinstated. But after having made 
the important discovery of the field of transcendental subjectivity 
as the domain of certainty, Descartes dropped it immediately by 
identifying this ego with mens sive animus sive intellectus, thus 
substituting the human soul or mind within the world for the 
ego that can be discovered only by detaching from and reflecting 
upon the world. This is exactly the point where phenomenological 
criticism sets in, the point where Husserl started a Cartesian 
meditation all over again. In order to lay bare the pure field of 
consciousness Husserl developed the famous and frequently mis- 
understood technique of “phenomenological reduction,” which 
will now be presented in broad outline. It is no more than a 
radicalized renewal of the Cartesian method. 


III 


The phenomenologist does not deny the existence of the outer 
world, but for his analytical purpose he makes up his mind to 
suspend belief in its existence—that is, to refrain intentionally 
and systematically from all judgments related directly or indi- 
rectly to the existence of the outer world. Borrowing terms from 
mathematical technique, Husserl called this procedure ‘“‘putting 
the world in brackets” or ‘‘performing the phenomenological 
reduction.’ There is nothing mysterious in these notions, which 
are merely names for the technical device of phenomenology for 
radicalizing the Cartesian method of philosophical doubt, in order 
to go beyond the natural attitude of man living withia the world 
he accepts, be it reality or mere appearance. 

It is an admittedly artificial change from man’s attitude in his 
daily life toward the world and his belief in it to the attitude 
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of the philosopher, who by his very problem is bound to reject 
any presupposition that does not stand the test of his critical 
doubt. The purpose of such a technique is only to reach a level 
of indubitable certainty which lies beyond the realm of mere 
belief—in other words, to disclose the pure field of consciousness. 
As will be shown below, this pure field of consciousness can be. 
explored and described in its own right, can be analyzed and 
questioned about its genesis.* If this technique succeeds in attain- 
ing its goal—and the phenomenologist thinks it does—if it helps 
really to make possible an investigation within the purified sphere 
of conscious life, upon which all our beliefs are founded, then we 
may turn back later on from this aprioristically reduced sphere 
to the mundane one. Since to each empirical determination within 
the latter there necessarily corresponds a feature within the 
former, we may be confident that all our discoveries within the 
reduced sphere will stand the test also in the mundane sphere of 
our life within the world. 

Although “phenomenological reduction” does not require any 
magic or mysterious faculty of mind, the technique of bracketing 
which it suggests is by no means a simple one if applied with the 
necessary radicalism. What we have to put in brackets is not only 
the existence of the outer world, along with all the things in it, 
inanimate and animate, including fellowmen, cultural objects, 
society and its institutions. Also our belief in the validity of our 
statements about this world and its content, as conceived within 
the mundane sphere, has to be suspended. Consequently not only 
our practical knowledge of the world but also the propositions 
of all the sciences dealing with the existence of the world, all 
natural and social sciences, psychology, logic and even geometry— 
all have to be brought within the brackets. This means that none 
of their truths, tested or not by experiences and proofs within 
the mundane sphere, can be taken over in the reduced sphere 


4 Husserl’s term “genesis” refers to the process by which knowledge arises in its 
“origin-form” of self-givenness, and has nothing to do with the factual process of 
meanings arising out of a definite historical subjectivity; see ibid., p. 167. 
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without critical examination. And even more—I, the human 
being, am also, as a psycho-physiological unit, an element of this 
world that has to be bracketed, and so is my body and my mind 
or my soul or whatever name you prefer to give to the scheme 
of reference to which we relate our experiences of the world. In 
performing the phenomenological reduction I have to suspend 
belief also in my mundane existence as a human being within 
the world. Thus the process of reduction transcends the world in 
every respect, and the reduced sphere is in the very meaning of 
the word a transcendental one or, in the well understood meaning 
of the word, an aprioristic one. 

But a student who is willing to try to perform this suppression 
of all natural habits of thinking may ask whether this phenome- 
nological reduction does not lead toward an absolute nihilism. 
If I have annulled, so to speak, not only the world and my beliefs 
in it, not only all the results of sciences dealing with the world, 
but also myself as a psycho-physiological unit, what then remains? 
Is it not the only possible conclusion that nothing can be left 
outside the brackets when all the aforementioned elements have 
been bracketed? 

The answer is emphatically no. What remains after the per- 
formance of the transcendental reduction is nothing less than the 
universe of our conscious life, the stream of thought in its 
integrity, with all its activities and with all its cogitations and 
experiences (both terms being used in the broadest—the Car- 
tesian—sense, which includes not only perceptions, conceptions, 
judgments, but also acts of will, feelings, dreams, fantasies etc.). 

And now it is useful to remember what was said above with 
respect to the intentional character of all our cogitations. They 
are essentially and necessarily cogitations of something; they refer 
to intentional objects. This intentional character of our cogita- 
tions has not only been preserved within the reduced sphere; it 
has even been purified and made visible. My perception of this 
chair in the natural attitude corroborates my belief in its exist- 
ence. Now I perform the transcendental reduction. I refrain from 
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believing in the existence of this chair. Thereafter the chair per- 
ceived remains outside the bracketing, but the perception itself 
is without any doubt an element of my stream of thought. And 
it is not “perception as such,” without any further reference; 
it remains “perception of’—specifically perception of this chair. 
I am no longer attaching to this perception, however, any judg- 
ment whether this chair is really an existing object in the outer 
world. It is not the corporeal thing “chair” to which my percep- 
tion intentionally refers, but the intentional object of my pre- 
served perception is “the chair as I have perceived it,” the 
phenomenon “chair as it appears to me,” which may or may not 
have an equivalent in the bracketed outer world. Thus the whole 
world is preserved within the reduced sphere in so far, but only 
in so far, as it is the intentional correlate of my conscious life— 
with the radical modification, however, that these intentional 
objects are no longer the things of the outer world as they exist 
and as they really are, but the phenonrena as they appear to me. 
This difficult distinction requires further comment. 


IV 


I perceive the blossoming tree in the garden. This, my perceiving 
of the tree as it appears to me, is an indubitable element of the 
stream of my thought. And the same is valid for the phenomenon 
‘‘blossoming-tree-as-it-appears-to-me,” which is the intentional 
object of my perceiving. This phenomenon is independent of 
the fate of the real tree in the outer world. The tree in the garden 
may change its colors and shades by the interplay of sun and 
clouds, it may lose its blossoms, it may be destroyed by fire. The 
once perceived phenomenon “blossoming-tree-as-it-appears-to-me”’ 
remains untouched by all these events, and also remains 
untouched by the performance of the phenomenological reduc- 
tion described above. A second perception may refer to the tree 
as it appears to me at that time, and may or may not be consistent 
with the first one. If it is, I may perform a synthesis, an identifica- 
tion of the two phenomena (or more correctly, of the second 
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phenomenon actually perceived and the recollected phenomenon 
caught by the first perception). If the second perception is not 
consistent with the first, I may doubt either of them, or I may 
search for an explanation of their apparent inconsistency. 

In any case, each act of perceiving and its intentional object 
are indubitable elements of my stream of thought; and equally 
indubitable is the doubt I may have whether or not the “‘tree as 
it appears to me” has a correlate in the outer world. The fore- 
going example has illustrated that my cogitations and their inten- 
tional objects are elements of my stream of thought which are not 
influenced by the changes that may happen to their correlates in 
the outer world. But this does not mean that the cogitations are 
not subject to modification by events happening within my stream 
of consciousness. In order to make this clear let us first distin- 
guish between the act of perceiving and the perceived, between 
_the cogitare and the cogitatum or, to use Husserl’s technical term, 
between the Noesis and the Noema.® 

There are modifications of the intentional object which are 
due to activities of the mind and are therefore noetical, and others 
which originate within the intentional object itself and are there- 
fore noematical. It is impossible, of course, to enter here into a 
full discussion of these noetical-noematical modifications, the 
systematic exploration of which constitutes a vast field of phe- 
nomenological research. But merely in order to give some idea 
of the importance of the problems involved, I shall mention a 
few examples of the implications hidden within the appearing 
phenomenon itself. 

When I used above, for the sake of abbreviation, language like 
“I am perceiving this chair” or “I am perceiving this blossoming 


5 Students of William James’ psychology will not err if they ring these notions 
into correlation with James’ “thinking” and the “object thought of,” provided they 
keep in mind the fact that James’ psychological analysis refers exclusively to the 
mundane sphere, whereas Husserl operates within the phenomenologically reduced 
sphere; see A. Schiitz, “William James’ Concept of the Stream of Thought, Phe- 
nomenologically Interpreted,” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 1 


(June 1941) pp. 442-52. 
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cherry tree in the garden,” I did not adequately describe what 
was perceived by those perceptions, but rather the outcome of a 
very complicated process of interpretation, in which the present 
perception was connected with previously experienced percep- 
tions (cogitations) of the different aspects of this cherry tree when 
I walked around it, of this cherry tree as it appeared to me yester- 
day, of my experiences of cherry trees and cf trees in general, of 
corporeal things and so on. The intentional object of my perceiv- 
ing is a specific mixture of colors and shapes in a special perspec- 
tive of distance, and it stands out over against other objects 
afterward called “my garden,” “the heavens,” “clouds.” Inter- 
pretation of this total as “the blossoming cherry tree in my garden 
as it appears to me”’ is the outcome of a complicated reference to 
preexperienced cogitations. Nevertheless, all these preexperienced 
cogitations, referring to corporeal things, have proeducd a certain 
“universal style’ of interpreting the noematic correlate of my 
perceiving activity. I may even say that the noema itself, the 
intentional object perceived, carries along many implications 
which may be explicated ‘systematically. 

Let us for the sake of simplification restrict our examples to 
the so-called perceptions of corporeal things. What I am per- 
ceiving is only one aspect of the thing. Not only when I move 
around do other aspects appear. In addition, the aspect of the 
thing caught by my perceiving act suggests other possible aspects: 
the front side of the house suggests its back, the facade the interior, 
the roof the unseen foundation, and so on. All these moments 
together may be called the “inner horizon” of the perceived object, 
and it can be systematically explored by following the intentional 
indications within the noema itself. But there is an outer horizon 
too. The tree refers to my garden, the garden to the street, to the 
city, to the country in which I am living, and finally to the whole 
universe. Every perception of a “detail” refers to the “thing” 
to which it pertains, the thing to other things over against which 
it stands out and which I call its background. There is not an 
isolated object as such, but a field of perceptions and cogitations 
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with a halo, with a horizon or, to use a term of William James, 
with fringes relating it to other things. These groups of implica- 
tions, which we have called the inner and the outer horizon, 
are concealed within the noema itself, and if I follow its inten- 
tional indications the noema itself seems to be modified; whereas 
the noetical side, the perceiving act, does not change. 

From these noematical modifications have to be distinguished, 
for the purpose of analysis, the noetical modifications that are due 
to the perceiving activity itself. ‘These are, for instance, the dif- 
ferent attitudes peculiar to the perceiving act which in psychology 
textbooks are handled under the heading of “attention.” There 
is also the important distinction between the originary experi- 
ence of the experienced thing and such derived experiences as 
those based upon recollection or retention of previous experiences. 
(Without entering into this very complicated problem I may add 
that the distinction just made is very important for the solution 
of one of the greatest enigmas of all psychology, the problem of 
evidence: to the phenomenologist, evidence is not a hidden 
quality inherent in a specific kind of experience, but the possi- 
bility of referring derived experiences to an originary one.) This 
distinction is based upon the interconnectedness of the stream of 
thought in inner time: the present cogitation is surrounded by 
fringes of retentions and pretentions connecting it with what 
just now happened and with what may be expected to happen 
immediately, and refers to cogitations of the more distant past 
by recollection and to the future by anticipations. 

All this leads to an entirely new theory of memory and experi- 
ence in inner time, and to the definite overthrow of the psychology 
of association. In radicalizing the insight into the through and 
through connectedness of our stream of experiences, phenome- 
nology comes very close to the early writings of William James 
and to the doctrine of the Gestaltists. But the basic concept of 
phenomenology leads also to an entirely new interpretation of 
logic. Before this can be made clear we have to turn for a moment 


to another topic. 
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Vv 


So far this discussion has been deliberately restricted to the phe- 
nomenological interpretation of so-called real objects, of things 
in the outer world. It is now time to introduce Husserl’s concept 
of “ideal objects.” These are by no means of metaphysical origin, 
and have nothing to do with Plato’s or Kant’s ideas or with any 
kind of Berkeleyan or Hegelian idealism. An ideal object is, for 
instance, the concept of number and the whole system of numbers 
with which arithmetic and algebra deal; or the content of the 
Pythagorean theorem as a meaningful entity; or the meaning of 
a sentence or a book; or a notion like “the Hegelian philosophy” 
or ‘‘Calvin’s concept of original sin”; or any of the so-called social 
and cultural objects which are meaningful and can at any time 
be made intentional objects of our cogitations. 

It is the peculiarity of intentional objects that they are founded 
upon so-called ‘‘real” objects of the outer world, and that they 
can be communicated only by signs and symbols which are in turn 
perceptible things, such as the sound waves of the spoken word, 
or printed letters. Therefore phenomenology had to develop a 
very important theory of semantics. It is characteristic of a sign 
that it suggests another thing which belongs to quite another 
category. The well known sign for “root’’ suggests a specific 
mathematical notion that is entirely independent of the typo- 
graphical shape of the root sign in different printing styles, and 
of whether this sign appears printed in a textbook, written with 
ink or pencil on paper or with chalk on the blackboard, whether 
I refer to it in speech by the sound sign “Wurzel” or “root” or 
“racine.” And the same holds true for the specific sign system 
and for all sign systems or languages. They indicate thé ideal 
objects but they are not themselves the ideal objects. 

The thing of the outer world which will be interpreted as a 
sign, its meaning, its meaning within the system of the universe 
of discourse, its specific meaning within the context at hand—all 
these have to be sharply distinguished. A glance at the doctrines 
of certain logicians of our time who are pleased to reduce logic, 
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science and even philosophy to a pre-given system of semantics ol 
shows the full importance of Husserl’s distinction. This does not Ww 
mean, however, that Husserl did not have a full understanding 

of the genuine problem of the mathesis universalis. Indeed, an gi 
outstanding contribution of phenomenology toward this problem pl 


is one of his “Logical Investigations” called “The Distinction of 
Independent and Dependent Meanings and the Idea of Pure 


Grammar.” O 
fo 
VI o} 
The theory of ideal objects opens an avenue of approach to of 
another phenomenological insight, the importance of which is th 
not limited, however, to our experiencing of ideal objects. As re 
highschool students we all learned to derive the Pythagorean re 
theorem a?+b*=c? from certain other geometrical propositions ti 
by developing step by step certain conclusions from certain assured in 
premises. This performance of many separate although intercon- 
nected mental operations disclosed to us the meaning of the p! 
theorem in question, and this meaning has since become our in 
permanent possession. It is not necessary now for us to repeat sc 
this mental process of deriving the theorem, in order to under- th 
stand its meaning. On the contrary, although some of us might e> 
have some difficulty if we had to prove why the sum of the squares m 
of the sides of a right triangle must always be equal to the sp 
square of the hypotenuse, we do understand the meaning of this th 
proposition, which we find ready at hand within the stock of our se 
experience. th 
In more general terms, our mind builds up a thought by single Wi 
operational steps, but in hindsight it is able to look in one single by 
glance at this whole process and its outcome. We can even go a lo 
step further: our knowledge of an object, at a certain given cc 
moment, is nothing else than the sediment of previous mental th 
processes by which it has been constituted. It has its own history, re 


and this history of its constitution can be found by questioning it. 
This is done by turning back from the seemingly ready-made 7 
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object of our thought to the different activities of our mind in 
which and by which it has been constituted step by step. 

This is the kernel of Husserl’s theory of constitution, and it 
gives an insight into one of his great contributions to the inter- 
pretation of logic. 


VII 


Our current school-logic is merely a refinement of the Aristotelian 
formal logic, which regards concepts as ready-made and works out 
operational rules for the technique of judgment, of conclusions, 
of deduction and subsumption and so on. This logic is based upon 
the assumption of a world in which there are things with qualities, 
relationships between things, species and genera, all of them 
representable by well circumscribed notions. The basic assump- 
tion of this kind of logic is the principle of predicability, accord- 
ing to the well known formula “‘S is P.” 

Phenomenological analysis shows, however, that there is a 
pre-predicative stratum of our experience, within which the 
intentional objects and their qualities are not at all well circum- 
scribed; that we do not have original experiences of isolated 
things and qualities, but that there is rather a field of our 
experiences within which certain elements are selected by our 
mental activities as standing out against the background of their 
spatial and temporal surroundings; that within the through and 
through connectedness of our stream of consciousness all these 
selected elements keep their halos, their fringes, their horizons; 
that an analysis of the mechanism of predicative judgment is 
warranted only by recourse to the mental processes in which and 
by which pre-predicative experience has been constituted. Formal 
logic must therefore be founded upon a logic of the underlying 
constitutional processes, which can be investigated only within 
the transcendental field made accessible by the phenomenological 


reduction. 
This, in oversimplified outline, is Husserl’s distinction between 


“Formal and Transcendental Logic.” In his book of that name he 
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shows that analyses of this kind lead to entirely new interpreta- 
tions of certain basic concepts of our current logic, such as evi- 
dence, tautology, the principle of the excluded middle, and so on. 
He shows the presuppositions of formal logic which are derived 
from certain ontological assumptions; and he starts to investigate 
the role of intersubjectivity within the field of logic, which refers 
not to my private world but to the world common to all of us, 
and which alone explains the problem of intersubjective truth. 

It is of course impossible to enter here into a discussion of these 
very intricate problems. The short catalogue given above can show 
only that questions of the greatest importance for all the sciences 
are at stake. I even venture to say that the many great perform- 
ances in the field of logic for which our generation is indebted 
to Dewey’s operationalism and James’ pragmatism can find their 
justification only by recourse to the field of pre-predicative experi- 
ence. All the overt and covert ontological assumptions made by 
these schools have to be carefully analyzed in order to determine 
the sphere where these theories are legitimately applicable and yet 
avoid the mistake of considering them as general principles of our 
thought, which they are not. 


Vill 


As an account of the basic methods of Husserl’s phenomenology 
even a paper as short as the present would be incomplete without 
a mention of the important distinction between the empirical 
and the eidetical approach. According to Husserl, phenomenology 
aims to be an eidetical science, dealing not with existence but 
with essence (Wesen). Phenomenological methods can of course 
be applied with the greatest success within the empirical sphere 
as well. But only by recourse to the eidetical sphere can the 
aprioristic character of phenomenology as a prima philosophia 
and even as a phenomenological psychology be assured. I wish 
strongly to emphasize that the distinction between the empirical 
and the eidetical approaches has nothing to do with the distinc- 
tion between the mundane and the reduced sphere, dealt with 
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so far. Within the mundane sphere, too, eidetical science (Wesens- 
wissenschaft) is possible. 

The unfortunate terms Wesen and Wesensschau which Husserl 
chose for characterizing the eidetical approach have created many 
misunderstandings and have almost prevented readers of good will 
from studying Husserl’s “Ideas,” which starts with an exposition 
of this method. The term Wesen has a metaphysical connotation 
in philosophical literature; the Greek term “eidetic” induces the 
reader to identify the “‘essence” with the Platonic idea; and the 
term Wesensschau suggests a kind of irrational intuition, like cer- 
tain techniques of revelation accessible only to the mystic in 
ecstasy, which is used by the phenomenological esoteric in order 
to gaze at the eternal truths. 

Actually the eidetic approach, like the phenomenological reduc- 
tion, is no more than another methodological device of investiga- 
tion. The principle of this method is as follows. Let us assume 
that on the desk before me, illuminated by the lamp, stands a 
red wooden cube, of one-inch dimensions. In the natural attitude 
I perceive this thing as unquestionably real, having the qualities 
and characteristics I have mentioned. In the phenomenologically 
reduced sphere the phenomenon cube—the cube as it appears to 
me—keeps the same qualities as an intentional object of my per- 
ceiving act. But suppose I am interested in finding what are the 
qualities common to all cubes. I do not want to do so by the 
method of induction, which not only presupposes the existence 
of similar objects but also implies certain unwarranted logical 
assumptions. I have before me only this single concrete object 
perceived. I am free, however, to transform this perceived object 
in my fancy, by successively varying its features—its color, its size, 
the material of which it is made, its perspective, its illumination, 
its surroundings and background and so on. Thus I may imagine 
an infinite number of varied cubes. But these variations do not 
touch on a set of characteristics common to all imaginable cubes, 
such as rectangularity, limitation to six squares, corporeality. This 
set of characteristics, unchanged among all the imagined trans- 
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formations of the concrete thing perceived—the kernel, so to 
speak, of all possibly imaginable cubes—I shall call the essential 
characteristics of the cube or, using a Greek term, the ezdos of the 
cube. No cube can be thought of that would not have these essen- 
tial features. All the other qualities and characteristics of the 
concrete object under scrutiny are non-essential. (Needless to 
say, I could use my red wooden cube as point of departure for 
other imagined variations in order to find the eidos of color, of 
corporeal thing, of object of perception, and so on.) 

Thus eidetic investigations do not deal with concrete real things 
but with possibly imaginable things. It is in this sense that we 
must understand Husserl’s frequently criticized dictum that phe- 
nomenology has to do not only with objects perceived but also 
with objects imagined, and that the latter are of even greater 
importance for the phenomenological approach. 

Again we see that the eidetic approach is merely a methodologi- 
cal device for the solution of a special task. The phenomenologist, 
we may say, does not have to do with the objects themselves; 
he is interested in their meaning, as it is constituted by the activi- 
ties of our mind. 

The importance of this original method should not be under- 
estimated. It leads to an entirely new theory of induction and 
association, and also it opens the way to a scientific ontology. 
Only by the eidetical method may we find, for instance, the real 
reason for so-called spheres of incompatibility; only by using it 
may we discover and describe the important relationship of 
foundation which subsists between certain ontological realms. 


IX 


The manifold applications of the few methodological principles 
chosen as examples cannot be discussed here. Nor will it be 
attempted to report Husserl’s progress in exploring this new terri- 
tory of scientific investigation, or the performance of the many 
scholars who consider themselves his students, although many 
of them have entirely misunderstood what he meant. The only 
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aim of the present account has been to make it clear that phe- 
nomenology is a serious and difficult endeavor. Its job has only 
started, and the task ahead is enormous. But one thing, it is hoped, 
has been demonstrated: the results of phenomenological research 
cannot and must not clash with the tested results of the mundane 
sciences, or even with the proved doctrines of so-called philoso- 
phies of the sciences. As emphasized above, phenomenology has 
its field of research in its own right, and hopes to end where the 
others begin. 

And now I am afraid I have to disappoint the reader. A trained 
phenomenologist would not regard the foregoing as an account 
of phenomenological philosophy. He would perhaps admit that 
one or two questions of what Husserl called phenomenological 
psychology have been touched on. Phenomenological philosophy 
deals with the activities of the transcendental ego, with the consti- 
tution of space and time, with the constitution of intersubjectivity, 
with the problems of life and death, with the problems of monads; 
indeed, it is an approach to the questions hitherto called meta- 
physical. Husserl’s published writings deal only very fragmentarily 
with the foundations of phenomenological philosophy, although 
he spent the last twenty years of his life outlining these problems.® 
I believe, however, that in present circumstances American 
scholars may be much more interested in the methods and results 
of phenomenological psychology which, correctly understood, con- 
verge with many features of James’ psychology, with certain of 
G. H. Mead’s basic concepts and finally with the so-called Gestalt 
theory, which has gained many followers among American 


psychologists. 





Xx 


A few final remarks may briefly suggest where the importance of 
phenomenology lies for the social sciences. It must be clearly 
stated that the relation of phenomenology to the social sciences 
cannot be demonstrated by analyzing concrete problems of soci- 


6 See his article “Phenomenology,” in Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th ed. 
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ology or economics, such as social adjustment or theory of inter- 
national trade, with phenomenological methods. It is my 
conviction, however, that future studies of the methods of the 
social sciences and their fundamental notions will of necessity lead 
to issues belonging to the domain of phenomenological research.’ 

To give just one example, all social sciences take the intersub- 
jectivity of thought and action for granted. That fellowmen exist, 
that men act upon men, that communication by symbols and signs 
is possible, that social groups and institutions, legal and economic 
systems and the like are integral elements of our life-world, that 
this life-world has its own history and its special relationship to 
time and space—all these are notions that are explicitly or implic- 
itly fundamental for the work of all social scientists. The latter 
have developed certain methodological devices—schemes of refer- 
ence, typologies, statistical methods—in order to deal with the 
phenomena suggested by these terms. But the phenomena them- 
selves are merely taken for granted. Man is simply conceived as 
a social being, language and other systems of communication 
exist, the conscious life of the other is accessible to me—in short, 
I can understand the other and his acts and he can understand 
me and my doings. And the same holds good for the so-called social 
and cultural objects created by men. They are taken for granted, 
and they have their specific meaning and way of existence. 

But how does it happen that mutual understanding and com- 
munication are possible at all? How is it possible that man accom- 
plishes meaningful acts, purposively or habitually, that he is 
guided by ends to be attained and motivated by certain experi- 
ences? Do not the concepts of meaning, of motives, of ends, of 
acts, refer to a certain structure of consciousness, a certain arrange- 
ment of all the experiences in inner time, a certain type of 
sedimentation? And does not interpretation of the other’s mean- 
ing and of the meaning of his acts and the results of these acts 
presuppose a self-interpretation of the observer or partner? How 


7 See A. Schiitz, “Phenomenology and the Social Sciences,” in Philosophical Essays 
in Memory of Edmund Husserl, ed. by Marvin Farber (Cambridge, Mass. 1940) 


pp- 164-86. 
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can I, in my attitude as a man among other men or as a social 
scientist, find an approach to all this if not by recourse to a 
stock of pre-interpreted experiences built up by sedimentation 
within my own conscious life? And how can methods for inter- 
preting the social interrelationship be warranted if they are not 
based upon a careful description of the underlying assumptions 
and their implications? 

These questions cannot be answered by the methods of the 
social sciences. They require a philosophical analysis. And phe- 
nomenology—not only what Husserl called phenomenological 
philosophy but even phenomenological psychology—has not only 
opened an avenue of approach for such an analysis but has in 
addition started the analysis itself. 











ON CLASSICAL POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


BY LEO STRAUSS 


The ancients “would therefore advise the mod- 
erns rather to raise their own side of the hill 
than dream of pulling down that of the ancients; 
to the former of which they would not only give 
license, but also largely contribute.”—The Battle 
of the Books 


_— the status of political philosophy is more precarious, 
and its meaning is more blurred, than at any time since political 
philosophy emerged many centuries ago, somewhere in Greece. 
Its present condition is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that 
it has become possible, and indeed customary, to speak of the 
“political philosophies” of vulgar impostors. 

In the past political philosophy had a very precise meaning. 
The galaxy of political philosophers from Socrates to Rousseau, 
and even certain more recent thinkers, conceived of it as an 
attempt to replace opinions about political fundamentals by 
genuine knowledge concerning them or by the science of political 
fundamentals. These fundamentals include two groups of sub- 
jects: ‘the nature of political things” (that is, of laws, institutions, 
power, authority, duties and rights, conditions, actions, decisions, 
programs, aspirations and wishes, human beings as political agents 
or as objects of political action); and ‘‘the best, or the just, politi- 
cal order.” Political philosophy, as formerly understood, was 
identical with political science, or, if not identical, then the 
relations between the two were regarded not as those between 
one field of inquiry and another, but as those between the way 
and the goal. Moreover, political philosophy was thought to 
be fundamentally distinguished from history: it was not con- 
sidered a historical discipline. 
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The present crisis in political philosophy is due to the two- 
fold fact that in one way or another a distinction is generally 
made between political philosophy and political science as two 
different fields of inquiry, and that the idea of an ahistorical 
political philosophy has become doubtful. It is due, in other 
words, to the unsolved problems raised by positivism and 
historicism. 

In contrast to earlier political philosophy, positivism and, more 
obviously, historicism must regard the study of the history of 
political philosophy as an integral part of their own philosophic 
effort. They naturally tend to interpret earlier political phi- 
losophy from a positivist or historicist point of view. ‘The 
dangers of misinterpretation are perhaps greatest as regards classi- 
cal political philosophy. It is safe to say that the typical present- 
day interpretation of classical political philosophy is not historical, 
but historicist. A historical interpretation is one that tries to 
understand the philosophy of the past exactly as that philosophy 
understood itself. The historicist interpretation is one form 
of the attempt to understand the philosophy of the past better 
than it understood itself; for it is based on the assumption, wholly 
alien to the thought of the classics, that each philosophy is essen- 
tially related to its time—to the “spirit’’ of its time or to the 
“material conditions” of its time, or to both. In trying to under- 
stand classical political philosophy in the light of this assumption 
one does not understand it as it understood itself: one does not 
understand it historically. 

The purpose of the following remarks is to discuss especially 
those elements of classical political philosophy which are par- 
ticularly likely to be overlooked or insufficiently stressed by the 
schools that are most influential in our time. These remarks 
are not intended to sketch the outlines of a truly historical inter- 
pretation of classical political philosophy. They will have ful- 
filled their purpose if they point to the way which, I believe, 
is the only one whereby such an interpretation can eventually 


be reached. 
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Classical political philosophy is characterized by the fact that it 


was related to political life directly. It was only after the classical o 
philosophers had done their work that political philosophy ce 
became definitely “established” and thus acquired a certain inde- re 
pendence of political life. Since that time the relationship of Pp 
political philosophers to political life, and their grasp of it, has sc 
been determined by the existence of an inherited political phi- 
losophy: since then political philosophy has been related to ac 
th 


political life through the medium of a tradition of political phi- 
losophy. The tradition that originated in classical Greece was pe 


rejected in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in favor of th 
a new political philosophy. But this “revolution” did not restore di 
the direct relation to political life that had existed in the begin- Sté 
ning: the new political philosophy was related to political life “I 
through the medium of the inherited general notion of political to 
philosophy or political science, and through the medium of a or 

ch 


new concept of science. Today, political science may believe 
that by rejecting or by emancipating itself from political phi- po 
losophy, it stands in the most direct relation to political life; 


actually it is related to political life through the medium of cas 
modern natural science, or of the reaction to modern natural ful 
science, and through a number of basic concepts inherited from in, 
the philosophic tradition, however despised or ignored. ’ 

It was its direct relation to political life which determined the the 
orientation and scope of classical political philosophy. Accord- or 
ingly, the tradition which was based on that philosophy, and cou 
which preserved its orientation and scope, preserved that direct ligi 
relation to a certain extent. The fundamental change in this ex 
respect was prepared by the new political philosophy of the hie 
early modern period and reaches its climax in present-day politi- losc 
cal science. The most striking difference between classical politi- dist 
cal philosophy and present-day political science is that the latter par: 
is no longer concerned with what was the guiding question for and 


the former: the question of the best form of government, or of and 
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the best political order. On the other hand, modern political 
science is greatly preoccupied with a type of question that was 
of much less importance to classical political philosophy: questions 
concerning method. Both differences must be traced to the same 
reason: to the different degree of directness in which classical 
political philosophy, on the one hand, and present-day political 
science, on the other, are related to political life. 

Classical political philosophy attempted to reach its goal by 
accepting the basic distinctions made in political life exactly in 
the sense and with the orientation in which they are made in 
political life, and by thinking them through, by understanding 
them as perfectly as possible. It did not start from such basic 
distinctions as those between “the state of nature” and “the civil 
state,” between ‘facts’ and “values,” or between “reality” and 
“ideologies,” distinctions which are alien, and even unknown, 
to political life as such and which originate only in philosophic 
or scientific reflection. Nor did it try to bring order into that 
chaos of political ‘‘facts” which exists only for those who approach 
political life from a point of view outside of political life, that 
is to say, from the point of view of a science that is not itself 
essentially an element of political life. Instead, it followed care- 
fully and even scrupulously the articulation which is inherent 
in, and natural to, political life and its objects. 

The primary questions of classical political philosophy, and 
the terms in which it stated them, were not specifically philosophic 
or scientific; they were questions that are raised in assemblies, 
councils, clubs and cabinets, and they were stated in terms intel- 
ligible and familiar, at least to all sane adults, from everyday 
experience and everyday usage. These questions have a natural 
hierarchy which supplies political life, and hence political phi- 
losophy, with its fundamental orientation. No one can help 
distinguishing among questions of smaller, of greater, and of 
paramount importance, and between questions of the momer.t 
and questions that are always present in political communities; 
and intelligent men apply these distinctions intelligently. 
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Similarly it can be said that the method, too, of classical politi- 
cal philosophy was presented by political life itself. Political life 
is characterized by conflicts between men asserting opposed 
claims. Those who raise a claim usually believe that what they 
claim is good for them. In many cases they believe, and in most 
cases they say, that what they claim is good for the community 
at large. In practically all cases claims are raised, sometimes sin- 
cerely and sometimes insincerely, in the name of justice. The 
opposed claims are based, then, on opinions of what is good 
or just. To justify their claims, the opposed parties advance 
arguments. The conflict calls for arbitration, for an intelligent 
decision that will give each party what it truly deserves. Some 
of the material required for making such a decision is offered 
by the opposed parties themselves, and the very insufficiency of 
this partial material—an insufficiency obviously due to its parti- 
san origin—points the way to its completion by the umpire. And 
the umpire par excellence is the political philosopher.’ He tries 
to settle those political controversies that are both of paramount 
and of permanent importance. 

This view of the function of the political philosopher—that 
he must not be a “radical’’ partisan who prefers victory in civil 
war to arbitration—is also of political origin: it is the duty of tae 
good citizen to make civil strife cease and to create, by persuasion, 
agreement among the citizens.2_ The political philosopher first 
comes into sight as a good citizen who can perform this function 
of the good citizen in the best way and on the highest level. In 
order to perform his function he has to raise ulterior questions, 
questions that are never raised in the political arena; but in 
doing so he does not abandon his fundamental orientation, 
which is the orientation inherent in political life. Only if 


1 Note the procedure of Aristotle in Politics, 1280a7—1284b34; also Plato, Eighth 
Letter, 354a1-5 and 352c8 ff., and Laws, 627d11-628a4. 

2See Xenophon, Memorabilia, tv 6, 14-15 and context; also Aristotle, Athenian 
Constitution, 28, 5; also the remark by Hume (in his essay “Of the Original 
Contract”): “But philosophers, who have embraced a party (if that be not a 
contradiction in terms) . . . 
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that orientation were abandoned, if the basic distinctions made 
by politica! life were considered merely “subjective” or “unscien- 
tific’ and therefore disregarded, would the question of how to 
approach political things in order to understand them, that is 
to say, the question of method, become a fundamental question, 
and, indeed, the fundamental question. 

It is true that political life is concerned primarily with the 
individual community to which the people happen to belong, 
and mostly even with individual situations, whereas political phi- 
losophy is concerned primarily with what is essential to all politi- 
cal communities. Yet there is a straight and almost continuous 
way leading from the pre-philosophic to the philosophic approach. 
Political life requires various kinds of skills, and in particular 
that apparently highest skill which enables a man to manage well 
the affairs of his political community as a whole. That skill—the 
art, the prudence, the practical wisdom, the specific understanding 
possessed by the excellent statesman or politician—and not “a 
body of true propositions” concerning political matters which is 
transmitted by teachers to pupils, is what was originally meant 
by “political science.” A man who possesses “political science” 
is not merely able to deal properly with a large variety of situa- 
tions in his own community; he can, in principle, manage well 
even the affairs of any other political community, be it “Greek” 
or “barbarian.” While all political life is essentially the life of 
this or that political community, “political science,” which essen- 
tially belongs to political life, is essentially “transferable” from 
one community to any other. A man like Themistocles was 
admired and listened to not only in Athens, but, after he had 
to flee from Athens, among the barbarians as well; such a man 
is admired because he is capable of giving sound political advice 
wherever he goes.? 

‘Political science” designated originally the skill by virtue of 
which a man could manage well the affairs of political communi- 





3 Xenophon, Memorabilia, 11 6, 2; Thucydides, 1 138. See also Plato, Lysis, 2z0gd5- 
210b2, and Republic, 494c7-d1. 
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ties by deed and by speech. The skill of speaking differs from the el 
skill of doing in that it is more capable of being taught. Accord- vi 
ingly, that part of political skill which first became the object oO 
of instruction was the skill of public speaking. ‘Political science” v 
in a more precise sense, that is, as a skill that is essentially teach- al 
able, appeared first as rhetoric, or as a part of it. The teacher n 
of rhetoric was not necessarily a politician or statesman; he was, 7 
however, a teacher of politicians or statesmen. Since his pupils be 
belonged to the most different political communities, the content . 
of his teaching could not possibly be bound up with the particular t 
features of any individual political community. “Political sci- . 
ence,” on the level which it reached as a result of the exertions i 
of the rhetoricians, is more “universal,” is to an even higher degree a 
“transferable,” than is “political science” as the skill of the excel- i 
lent statesman or politician: whereas strangers as statesmen or . 


political advisers were an exception, strangers as teachers of 
rhetoric were the rule. E 

Classical political philosophy rejected the identification of 
political science with rhetoric; it held that rhetoric, at its best, 
was only an instrument of political science. It did not, however, 
descend from the level of universality that had been reached 
by the rhetoricians. On the contrary, after that part of political 
skill which is the skill of speaking had been raised to the level 
of a distinct discipline, the classical philosophers could meet that 
challenge only by raising the whole of “political science,” as far 
as possible or necessary, to the rank of a distinct discipline. By 
doing this they became the founders of political science in the 
precise and final sense of the term. And the way in which they 
did it was determined by the articulation natural to the political 
sphere. 

“Political science’ as the skill of the excellent politician or 
statesman consists in the right handling of individual situations; 
its immediate “products” are commands or decrees or advices 
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4 Plato, Protagoras, 319a1-2, and Timaeus, 1ge; also Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, J 
1181a12 ff. ’ 
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effectively expressed, which are intended to cope with an indi- 
vidual case. Political life knows, however, a still higher kind 
of political understanding, which is concerned not with indi- 
vidual cases but, as regards each relevant subject, with all cases, 
and whose immediate “products’—laws and _institutions—are 
meant to be permanent. The true legislators—“the fathers of 
the Constitution,’ as modern men would say—establish, as it 
were, the permanent framework within which the right handling 
of changing situations by excellent politicians or statesmen can 
take place. While it is true that the excellent statesman can 
act successfully within the most different frameworks of laws and 
institutions, the value of his achievement depends ultimately 
on the value of the cause in whose service he acts; and that cause 
is not his work but the work of him or those who made the laws 
and institutions of his community. The legislative skill is, there- 
fore, the most “architectonic” political skill® that is known to 
political life. 

Every legislator is primarily concerned with the individual 
community for which he legislates, but he has to raise certain 
questions which regard all legislation. These most fundamental 
and most universal political questions are naturally fit to be made 
the subject of the most “architectonic,” the truly “architectonic” 
political knowledge: of that political science which is the goal 
of the political philosopher. This political science is the knowl- 
edge which would enable a man to teach legislators. The politi- 
cal philosopher who has reached his goal is the teacher of legis- 
lators.6 The knowledge of the political philosopher is “trans- 
ferable” in the highest degree. Plato demonstrated this ad oculos 


5 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1141b24-29 (compare 1137b198) ; also Plato, Gorgias, 
464b7-8, and Minos, g20c1-5. The classical view was expressed as follows by 
Rousseau, who still shared it, or rather restored it: “s'il est vrai qu’un grand 
prince est un homme rare, que sera-ce d’un grand législateur? Le premier n’a 
qu’a suivre le modéle que l'autre doit proposer” (Contrat social, 1 7). 

6 Consider Plato, Laws, 630b8-cq4 and 631d-632d, and Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics, 1180a33 ff. and 1109b34 ff. On the difference between political science 
proper and political skill see Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Aristotle's Ethics, 
v1, lectio 7, and also Farabi’s Enumeration of the Sciences, Chapter 5. 
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in his dialogue on legislation, by presenting in the guise of a E 
stranger the philosopher who is a teacher of legislators.’ He _ 
illustrated it less ambiguously by the comparison which fre- ™ 
quently occurs in his writings, of political science with medicine. Ss} 
It is by being the teacher of legislators that the political phi- 8 
losopher is the umpire par excellence. All political conflicts - 
that arise within the community are at least related to, if they 7 
do not proceed from, the most fundamental political controversy: ol 
the controversy as to what type of men should rule the com- 
munity. And the right settlement of that controversy appears - 
to be the basis of excellent legislation. " 
Classical political philosophy was related to political life e 
directly, because its guiding subject was a subject of actual politi- of 
cal controversy carried on in pre-philosophic political life. Since - 
all political controversies presuppose the existence of the political a 
community they are not primarily concerned with the question ae 
of whether and why there is, or should be, a political community; = 
hence the question of the nature and purpose of the political be 
community is not the guiding question for classical political be 
philosophy. Similarly, to question the desirability or necessity ~ 
of the survival and independence of one’s political community - 
normally means to commit the crime of treason; in other words, - 
the ultimate aim of foreign policy is not essentially controversial. 
Hence classical political philosophy is not guided by questions by 
concerning the external relations of the political community. It th 
is concerned primarily with the inner structure of the political o 
community, because that inner structure is essentially the subject ™ 
of such political controversy as essentially involves the danger Pt 
of civil war. - 
The actual conflict of groups struggling for political power 7 
within the community naturally gives rise to the question what - 
group should rule, or what compromise would be the best solu- ; 
tion—that is to say, what political order would be the best order. - 
ca 
7 Not to mention the fact that the authors of the Politics and the Cyropaedia m 
were “strangers” when they wrote those books. 
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Either the opposed groups are merely factions made up of the 
same type of men (such as parties of noblemen or adherents of 
opposed dynasties), or each of the opposed groups represents a 
specific type. Only in the latter case does the political struggle 
go to the roots of political life; then it becomes apparent to 
everyone, from everyday political life, that the question as to 
what type of men should have the decisive say is the subject 
of the most fundamental political controversy. 

The immediate concern of that controversy is the best political 
order for the given political community, but every answer to that 
immediate question implies an answer to the universal question of 
the best political order as such. It does not require the exertions 
of philosophers to lay bare this implication, for the political con- 
troversy has a natural tendency to express itself in universal terms. 
A man who rejects kingship for Israel cannot help using arguments 
against kingship as such; a man who defends democracy in Athens 
cannot help using arguments in favor of democracy as such. 
When they are confronted with the fact that monarchy is the 
best political order, say, for Babylon, the natural reaction of 
such men will be that this fact shows the inferiority of Babylon 
and not that the question of the best political order does not 
make sense. 

The groups, or types, whose claims to rule were considered 
by the classical philosophers were “the good’ (men of merit), 
the rich, the noble, and the multitude, or the poor citizens; in 
the foreground of the political scene in the Greek cities, as well 
as in other places, was the struggle between the rich and the 
poor. The claim to rule which is based on merit, on human 
excellence, on ‘‘virtue,” appeared to be least controversial: cou- 
rageous and skilful generals, incorruptible and equitable judges, 
wise and unselfish magistrates, are generally preferred. Thus 
“aristocracy” (rule of the best) presented itself as the natural 
answer of all good men to the natural question of the best politi- 
cal order. As Thomas Jefferson put it, “That form of govern- 
ment is the best, which provides the most effectually for a pure 
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selection of [the] natural aristoi into offices of the government.” * 


What is to be understood by ‘“‘good men” was known also from 
political life: good men are those who are willing, and able, to 
prefer the common interest to their private interest and to the 
objects of their passions, or those who, being able to discern in 
each situation what is the noble or right thing to do, do it because 
it is noble and right and for no ulterior reason. It was a‘so gen- 
erally recognized that this answer gives rise to further questions 
of almost overwhelming political significance: that results which 
are generally considered desirable can be achieved by men of 
dubious character or by the use of unfair means; that “just” and 
“useful” are not simply identical; that virtue may lead to ruin.® 

Thus the question guiding classical political philosophy, the 
typical answer that it gave, and the insight into the bearing of 
the formidable objections to it, belong to pre-philosophic politi- 
cal life, or precede political philosophy. Political philosophy goes 
beyond pre-philosophic political knowledge by trying to under- 
stand fully the implications of these pre-philosophic insights, and 
especially by defending the second of them against the more or 
less ‘‘sophisticated”’ attacks made by bad or perplexed men. 

When the pre-philosophic answer is accepted, the most urgent 
question concerns the “materials” and institutions which would 
be most favorable to “the rule of the best.’ It is primarily 
by answering this question, by thus elaborating a “blueprint” 
of the best polity, that the political philosopher becomes the 
teacher of legislators. The legislator is strictly limited in his 
choice of institutions and laws by the character of the people 
for whom he legislates, by their traditions, by the nature of their 
territory, by their economic conditions, and so on. His choosing 
this or that law is normally a compromise between what he would 
wish and what circumstances permit. To effect that compromise 
intelligently, he must first know what he wishes, or, rather, what 


8 Letter to John Adams, October 28, 1813. 
9 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094b18 ff.; Xenophon, Memorabilia, iv 2, 


32 ff. 
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would be most desirable in itself. The political philosopher can 
answer that question because he is not limited in his reflections 
by any particular set of circumstances, but is free to choose the 
most favorable conditions that are possible—ethnic, climatic, eco- 
nomic and other—and thus to determine what laws and institu- 
tions would be preferable under those conditions.’° After that, 
he tries to bridge the gulf between what is most desirable in 
itself and what is possible in given circumstances, by discussing 
what polity, and what laws, would be best under various types 
of more or less unfavorable conditions, and even what kinds of 
laws and measures are appropriate for preserving any kind of 
polity, however defective. By thus erecting on the “normative” 
foundation of political science a “realistic” structure, or, to speak 
somewhat more adequately, by thus supplementing political physi- 
ology with political pathology and therapeutics, he does not 
retract or even qualify, he rather confirms, his view that the ques- 
tion of the best polity is necessarily the guiding question." 

By the best political order the classical philosopher understood 
that political order which is best always and everywhere.!? This 
does not mean that he conceived of that order as necessarily good 
for every community, as “a perfect solution for all times and for 
every place”: a given community may be so rude or so depraved 
that only a very inferior type of order can “keep it going.” But 
it does mean that the goodness of the political order realized any- 
where and at any time can be judged only in terms of that politi- 
cal order which is best absolutely. “The best political order’ is, 
then, not intrinsically Greek: it is no more intrinsically Greek 
than health, as is shown by the parallelism of political science 
and medicine. But just as it may happen that the members of 
one nation are more likely to be healthy and strong than those 
of others, it may also happen that one nation has a greater natural 
fitness for political excellence than others. 





10 See Aristotle, Politics, 1265417 ff. and 1325b33-40. 

11 See Plato, Laws, 739b8 ff., and the beginning of the fourth book of Aristotle’s 
Politics. 

12 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1135a4-5. 
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When Aristotle asserted that the Greeks had a greater natural an 
fitness for political excellence than the nations of the north and rej 
those of Asia, he did not assert, of course, that political excellence In 
was identical with the quality of being Greek: otherwise he could int 
not have praised the institutions of Carthage as highly as the phi 
institutions of the most renowned Greek cities. When Socrates mii 
asked Glauco in the Republic whether the city that Glauco was for 
founding would be a Greek city, and Glauco answered emphati- pol 
cally in the affirmative, neither of them said any more than that the 
a city founded by Greeks would necessarily be a Greek city. The rep 
purpose of this truism, or rather of Socrates’ question, was to sho 
induce the warlike Glauco to submit to a certain moderation af 
of warfare: since a general prohibition of wars was not feasible, sick 
at least warfare among Greeks should keep within certain limits. S 
The fact that a perfect city founded by Glauco would be a Greek and 
city does not imply that any perfect city was necessarily Greek: gui 
Socrates considered it possible that the perfect city, which cer- fro 
tainly did not exist at that time anywhere in Greece, existed altl 
at that time “in some barbarian place.” 1* Xenophon went so the 
far as to describe the Persian Cyrus as the perfect ruler, and to Suc 
imply that the education Cyrus received in Persia was superior and 
even to Spartan education; and he did not consider it impossible cru 
that a man of the rank of Socrates would emerge among the pra 
Armenians.'* imp 

Because of its direct relation to political life classical political side 
philosophy was essentially “practical”; on the other hand, it is Li 
no accident that modern political philosophy frequently calls they 
itself political “‘theory.’”” The primary concern of the former was luci 
not the description, or understanding, of political life, but its ing] 
right guidance. Hegel’s demand that political philosophy refrain mer 
from construing a state as it ought to be, or from teaching the upb 
state how it should be, and that it try to understand the present ani 
13 Plato, Republic, 470e4 ff. and 499c7-9; see also Laws, 739cg (compare Republic, have 
373¢, with Phaedo, 66c5-7); also Theaetetus, 175a1-5, Politicus, 262c8-26ga1, 
Cratylus, 390a, Phaedo, 78a3-5, and Laws, 656d-657b and 7992 ff.; also Minos, 316d. not 
14 Cyropaedia, 1 1 and 2, Ul 1, 38-40; compare I 2, 26. such 
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and actua) state as something essentially rational, amounts to a 
rejection of the raison d’étre of classical political philosophy. 
In contrast with present-day political science, or with well known 
interpretations of present-day political science, classical political 
philosophy pursued practical aims and was guided by, and cul- 
minated in, “value judgments.” The attempt to replace the quest 
for the best political order by a purely descriptive or analytical 
political science which refrains from “value judgments” is, from 
the point of view of the classics, as absurd as the attempt to 
replace the art of making shoes, that is, good and well-fitting 
shoes, by a museum of shoes made by apprentices, or as the idea 
of a medicine which refuses to distinguish between health and 
sickness. 

Since political controversies are concerned with “good things” 
and ‘“‘just things,” classical political philosophy was naturally 
guided by considerations of ‘“‘goodness” and “‘justice.” It started 
from the moral distinctions as they are made in everyday life, 
although it knew better than the dogmatic skeptic of our time 
the formidable theoretical objections to which they are exposed. 
Such distinctions as those between courage and cowardice, justice 
and injustice, human kindness and selfishness, gentleness and 
cruelty, urbanity and rudeness, are intelligible and clear for all 
practical purposes, that is, in most cases, and they are of decisive 
importance in guiding our lives: this is a sufficient reason for con- 
sidering the fundamental political questions in their light. 

In the sense in which these distinctions are politically relevant, 
they cannot be “demonstrated,” they are far from being perfectly 
lucid, and they are exposed to grave theoretical doubts. Accord- 
ingly, classical political philosophy limited itself to addressing 
men who, because of their natural inclinations as well as their 
upbringing, took those distinctions for granted. It knew that 
one can perhaps silence but not truly convince such people as 
have no “taste” for the moral distinctions and their significance: 
not even Socrates himself could convert, though he could silence, 
such men as Thrasymachus and Callicles, and he admitted the 
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limits set to demonstrations in this sphere by taking recourse lenc 
to “myths.” cont 
The political teaching of the classical philosophers, as distin- whi 
guished from their theoretical teaching, was primarily addressed Ir 
not to all intelligent men, but to all decent men.” A political an Ul 
teaching which addressed itself equally to decent and indecent Tha 
men would have appeared to them from the outset as unpolitical, is, @ 
that is, as politically, or socially, irresponsible; for if it is true Occ 
that the wellbeing of the political community requires that its phil 
members be guided by considerations of decency or morality, who 
the political community cannot tolerate a political science which to s 
is morally ‘‘neutral’” and which therefore tends to loosen the righ 
hold of moral principles on the minds of those who are exposed abot 
to it. To express the same view somewhat differently, even if ansv 
it were true that when men are talking of right they are thinking radi 
only of their interests, it would be equally true that that reserve som 
is of the essence of political man, and that by emancipating equ: 
oneself from it one would cease to be a political man or to speak pell 
his language. the 
Thus the attitude of classical political philosophy toward politi- a Vi 
cal things was always akin to that of the enlightened statesman; one 
it was not the attitude of the detached observer who looks at N 
political things in the way in which a zoologist looks at the big mer 
fishes swallowing the small ones, or that of the social “engineer” but 
who thinks in terms of manipulating or conditioning rather than that 
in terms of education or liberation, or that of the prophet who poli 
believes that he knows the future. phil 
In brief, the root of classical political philosophy was the fact phil 
that political life is characterized by controversies between groups to a 
struggling for power within the political community. Its pur- imp 
pose was to settle those political controversies which are of a phil 
fundamental and typical character in the spirit not of the partisan kno 
but of the good citizen, and with a view to such an order as would to t 
be most in accordance with the requirements of human excel- poli 
15 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095b4-6 and 1140b13-18. no | 
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lence. Its guiding subject was the most fundamental politically 
controversial subject, understood in the way, and in the terms, in 
which it was understood in pre-philosophic political life. 

In order to perform his function the philosopher had to raise 
| an ulterior question which is never raised in the political arena. 
} That question is so simple, elementary and unobtrusive that it 
is, at first, not even intelligible, as is shown by a number of 
occurrences described in the Platonic dialogues. This distinctly 
philosophic question is ‘““What is virtue?’ What is that virtue 
whose possession—as everyone admits spontaneously or is reduced 
| to silence by unanswerable arguments—gives a man the highest 
right to rule? In the light of this question the common opinions 
about virtue appear at the outset as unconscious attempts to 
answer an unconscious question. On closer examination their 
radical insufficiency is more specifically revealed by the fact that 
some of them are contradicted by other opinions which are 
equally common. To reach consistency the philosopher is com- 
pelled to maintain one part of common opinion and to give up 
the other part which contradicts it; he is thus driven to adopt 
a view that is no longer generally held, a truly paradoxical view, 
one that is generally considered “‘absurd” or “ridiculous.” 

Nor is that all. He is ultimately compelled to transcend not 
merely the dimension of common opinion, of political opinion, 
but the dimension of political life as such; for he is led to realize 
that the ultimate aim of political life cannot be reached by 
political life, but only by a life devoted to contemplation, to 
philosophy. This finding is of crucial importance for political 
philosophy, since it determines the limits set to political life, 
to all political action and all political planning. Moreover, it 
implies that the highest subject of political philosophy is the 
philosophic life: philosophy—not as a teaching or as a body of 
knowledge, but as a way of life—offers, as it were, the solution 
to the problem thai keeps political life in motion. Ultimately, 
political philosophy transforms itself into a discipline that is 
no longer concerned with political things in the ordinary sense 
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of the term: Socrates called his inquiries a quest for “the irue 
political skill,” and Aristotle called his discussion of virtue and 
related subjects “a kind of political science.” 1 

No difference between classical political philosophy and modern 
political philosophy is more telling than this: the philosophic 
life, or the life of “the wise,” which was the highest subject 
of classical political philosophy, has in modern times almost com- 
pletely ceased to be a subject of political philosophy. Yet even 
this ultimate step of classical political philosophy, however absurd 
it seemed to the common opinion, was nevertheless “divined” 
by pre-philosophic political life: men wholly devoted to the politi- 
cal life were sometimes popularly considered “busybodies,” and 
their unresting habits were contrasted with the greater freedom 
and the higher dignity of the more retired life of men who were 
“minding their own business.” 1* 


II 


The direct relation of classical political philosophy to pre-philo- 
sophic political life was due not to the undeveloped character 
of classical philosophy or science, but to mature reflection. This 
reflection is summed up in Aristotle’s description of political 
philosophy as “the philosophy concerning the human things.” 
This description reminds us of the almost overwhelming difficulty 
which had to be overcome before philosophers could devote any 
serious attention to political things, to human things. The 

“human things” were distinguished from the “divine things” or 
the “natural things,’ and the latter were considered absolutely 
superior in dignity to the former.'* Philosophy, therefore, was 

16 Plato, Gorgias, 52107; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094b11. 

17 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1142a1-2 (compare 1177425 ff.), and Meta- 
physics, 982b25-28; Plato, Republic, 620c4-7 and 549c2 ff., and Theaetetus, 172c8 ff. 
and 173c8 ff. See also Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1 2, 47 ff. and 1 9, 1. 

18 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1181b15, 1141a20-bg, 1155be2 ff., and 1177bgo ff. 
Compare the typical disagreement between the philosopher and the legislator in 
Plato’s Laws, 804b5-c1, with his Meno, 94e3-4, and Apologia Socratis, 23a6—7 (also 


Republic, 5174-5, Theaetetus, 175c5, and Politicus, 267eg ff.). Compare also 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1 1, 11-16. 
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at first exclusively concerned with the natural things: originally 
it was an attempt to replace opinions about the nature of the 
whole by genuine knowledge of the nature of the whole. Thus, 
in the beginning, philosophic effort was concerned only nega- 
tively, only accidentally, with political things. Socrates himself, 
the founder of political philosophy, was famous as a philosopher 
before he ever turned to political philosophy. Left to them- 
selves, the philosophers would not descend again to the “‘cave” 
of political life, but would remain outside in what they considered 
“the island of the blessed” —contemplation of the truth.’® 

But philosophy, being an attempt to rise from opinion to 
science, is necessarily related to the sphere of opinion as its 
essential starting point, and hence to the political sphere. There- 
fore the political sphere is bound to advance into the focus of 
philosophic interest as soon as philosophy starts to reflect on its 
own doings. To understand fully its own purpose and nature, 
philosophy has to understand its essential starting point, and 
hence the nature of political things. 

The philosophers, as well as other men who have become aware 
of the possibility of philosophy, are sooner or later driven to 
wonder “Why philosophy?” Why does human life need phi- 
losophy, why is it good, why is it right, that opinions about the 
nature of the whole should be replaced by genuine knowledge 
of the nature of the whole? Since human life is living together 
or, more exactly, is political life, the question ‘““Why philosophy?” 
means “Why does political life need philosophy?” ‘This question 
calls philosophy before the tribunal of the political community: 
it makes philosophy politically responsible. Like Plato’s perfect 
city itself, which, once established, does not permit the philoso- 
phers to devote themselves any longer exclusively to contempla- 
tion, this question, once raised, forbids the philosophers any 
longer to disregard political life altogether. Plato’s Republic as 
a whole, as well as other political works of the classical philoso- 
phers, can best be described as an attempt to supply a political 


19 Plato, Republic, 519b7-d7; compare ibid., 521b7-10. 
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justification for philosophy by showing that the wellbeing of 
the political community depends decisively on the study of phi- 
losophy. Such a justification was all the more urgent since the 
meaning of philosophy was by no means generally understood, 
and hence philosophy was distrusted and hated by many well- 
meaning citizens.” Socrates himself fell victim to the popular 
prejudice against philosophy. 

To justify philosophy before the tribunal of the political com- 
munity means to justify philosophy in terms of the political com- 
munity, that is to say, by means of a kind of argument which 
appeals not to philosophers as such, but to citizens as such. To 
prove to citizens that philosophy is permissible, desirable or 
even necessary, the philosopher has to follow the example of 
Odysseus and start from premises that are generally agreed upon, 
or from generally accepted opinions:*! he has to argue ad 
hominem or, more exactly, “dialectically.” From this point of 
view the adjective “political” in the expression “political phi- 
losophy” designates not so much a subject matter as a manner 
of treatment;** from this point of view, I say, “political philoso- 
phy” means primarily not the philosophic treatment of politics, 
but the political, or popular, treatment of philosophy, or the 
political introduction to philosophy—the attempt to lead the 
qualified citizens, or rather their qualified sons, from the political 
life to the philosophic life. This deeper meaning of “political 
philosophy” tallies well with its ordinary meaning, for in both 
cases “political philosophy” culminates in praise of the philo- 
sophic life. At any rate, it is ultimately because he means to 
justify philosophy before the tribunal of the political community, 


20 Plato, Republic, 520b2-3 and 494a4-10, Phaedo, 64b, and Apologia Socratis, 
23di—7. Compare Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes, 1, 4, and De officiis, 1 1, 2, 
and Plutarch, Nicias, 23. 

21 Xenophon, Memorabilia, iv 6, 15. 

22 Aristotle, Politics, 1275b25 (compare J. F. Gronovius’ note to Grotius, De jure 
belli, Prolegomena, § 44); see also Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
ul, 9, §§ 3 and 22. Note especially the derogatory meaning of “political” in the 
term “political virtue”: Plato, Phaedo, 82a10 ff., and Republic, 430c3-5, and 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1116a17 ff. 
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and hence on the level of political discussion, that the philosopher 
has to understand the political things exactly as they are under- 
stood in political life. 

In his political philosophy the philosopher starts, then, from 
that understanding of political things which is natural to pre- 
philosophic political life. At the beginning the fact that a certain 
habitual attitude or a certain way of acting is generally praised, 
is a sufficient reason for considering that attitude, or that way 
of acting, a virtue. But the philosopher is soon compelled, or 
able, to transcend the dimension of pre-philosophic understanding 
by raising the crucial question “What is virtue?” The attempt 
to answer this question leads to a critical distinction between 
the generally praised attitudes which are rightly praised, and 
those which are not; and it leads to the recognition of a certain 
hierarchy, unknown in pre-philosophic life, of the different vir- 
tues. Such a philosophic critique of the generally accepted views 
is at the bottom of the fact that Aristotle, for example, omitted 
piety and sense of shame from his list of virtues,”* and that his 
list starts with courage and moderation (the least intellectual 
virtues) and, proceeding via liberality, magnanimity and the 
virtues of private relations, to justice, culminates in the dianoetic 
virtues.** Moreover, insight into the limits of the moral-political 
sphere as a whole can be expounded fully only by answering the 
question of the nature of political things. This question marks 
the limit of political philosophy as a practical discipline: while 
essentially practical in itself, the question functions as an enter- 
ing wedge for others whose purpose is no longer to guide action 
but simply to understand things as they are.* 


23 Eudemian Ethics, 1221a1. 

24 Nicomachean Ethics, 1117b23 ff., and Rhetoric, 1 5, 6. See also Plato, Laws, 
6goc ff. and g63e, and Phaedrus, 247d5-7; Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1v 8, 11 (com- 
pare his Apologia Socratis, 14-16) ; Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, 2, 2, qu. 
129 art. 2 and qu. 58 art. 12. 

25 See, for example, Aristotle, Politics, 1258b8 ff., 1279b11 ff., and 1299a28 ff. 
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“Commodity Policy Studies”: 
DAVIS, JOSEPH S., New International Wheat Agreements, 1942, 
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In the last two decades many governments have concluded compacts 
that have become known as Intergovernmental Commodity Agree- 
ments. These agreements are concerned with the international aspects 
of the production and exchange of important raw materials, among 
them wheat, coffee, tea, sugar, rubber, beef, timber and tin. Other 
commodity agreements were discussed at the London Monetary and 
Economic Conference of 1933, to cover dairy products, wine, cocoa 
and copper, but to date most governments have preferred to leave 
these matters to the producers themselves. There has also been 
developing a “mixed” type of international agreements, providing 
for varying forms of governmental sanction or participation in private 
cartels, as in aluminum, lead, nickel, zinc, mercury, nitrates, potash, 
sulphur, quinine, raw silk and various metals. To all appearances, 
government has entered the field of cartels, in some cases as organizer 
and operator, in others as participant or collaborator in private or 
semi-private schemes. 

We are indebted to the International Labour Office for a collection 
of texts of the most important governmental commodity agreements, 
amplified by introductory remarks and extracts of official pronounce- 
ments on the policy underlying the agreements. This work will 
serve as an outstanding source of information for further studies 
in the field. Commodity agreements are, essentially, governmental 
attempts to regulate on an international basis the production, stocks, 
exports, markets and prices of certain raw materials. Their purpose, 
according to the ILO (p. xi), is “the expansion, by appropriate 
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international and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods.” In this formulation gov- 
ernmental cartels are always “good,” in direct contrast to private 
cartels, which, according to well known definitions, are “bad,” as 
they restrict production and raise prices excessively. But while it 
is true, in the words of the conclusion reached at a Round Table 
Conference of the American Economic Association, that “commodity 
agreements, wisely guided, may promote in the field of international 
economic relations freedom from fear without which there can be no 
freedom from want” (American Economic Review, Supplement, 
March 1943, p. 466), it is equally true, as the conference also stressed, 
that broad generalizations in this field are hazardous, and that each 
agreement has to be examined individually. This conclusion is simi- 
lar, of course, to the one that is reached in many discussions about 
private cartels. 

The studies published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, concerning wheat, marine resources, coffee, tea and petro- 
leum, demonstrate that the effects of intergovernmental regulation 
cannot yet be fully evaluated. Experience has been relatively short. 
As a matter of fact, the recent history of intergovernmental schemes 
contains instances of price raising quite similar to those found in 
the field of international private cartels, and it reveals an even greater 
number of political implications. All these studies confirm the con- 
clusion, reached by J. W. F. Rowe (International Control in the Non- 
Ferrous Metals, 1937, p. 97), that “the process of educating govern- 
ments to play their part in conscious control schemes is indeed likely 
to be just as difficult, if not more so, as the process of educating 
industrialists to play their part, and neither process is likely to be 
either rapid, smooth or cheap.” 

Joseph S. Davis, director of the Food Research Institute, character- 
izes the idea of a wheat conference held by nations with a substantial 
interest in wheat as an “extremely ambitious scheme” for the world- 
wide regulation of wheat production and prices. He concludes that 
this elaborate system of restrictive regimentation seems out of har- 
mony with evolving principles of international economic relations 
appropriate to a world rededicated to freedom and progress. Should 
it come to pass, he argues, that world cooperation proves essential 
for a solution of the wheat problem, then it can never hope for suc- 
cess except under a world wheat dictator. He believes that the prin- 
cipal provisions of the 1942 Wheat Draft Convention were inspired 
by a fear, on the part of wheat-exporting nations, of intense com- 
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petition leading ultimately to cheap wheat. Thus he is rather skeptical 
that the Draft Convention, which is still unsigned by seventeen of 
the countries participating in the Wheat Agreement of 1933, will 
fully serve in a world rededicated to trade freedom. 

It is Davis’ belief that no governmental grain agency can operate 
with the efficiency and the freedom from political pressure which 
characterize the competitive grain trade. His main criticism, however, 
is directed not against the idea of wheat regulation as such, but 
against the degree and extent of intergovernmental intervention 
envisaged in the Draft Convention of 1942. In a recent essay (British 
Columbia Financial Times, September 2, 1944) he regards a minimum 
price stabilization at distinctly low levels, “not at levels either we 
or the politicians may think fair,” as appropriately “designed to safe- 
guard against real disaster.’ His views are shared by influential British 
circles. Thus the organization called PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning) also regards the Wheat Draft Convention as an unhappy 
augury if in the future it is to be taken as a precedent for inter- 
national control schemes which make no arrangements for discourag- 
ing high-cost producers or for the periodic reallocation of quotas 
in favor of predominantly low-cost countries. 

Jozo Tomasevich examines intergovernmental regulations for the 
conservation of such resources as fur seals, halibut and sockeye salmon. 
The aim of these regulations is to provide both for the conservation 
and for the uses of a vanishing resource. Hence their purpose is 
roughly similar to that of the American conservation measures regard- 
ing forests and petroleum. They are not directly concerned with 
influencing any commercial market, and therefore it is understand- 
able that the ILO did not include them in its survey. One type of 
such agreements, however, and probably the most important one, 
the Whale Oil Agreement, contains typical features of a conservation 
policy combined with international cartelization. Early in the 1930's 
private interests in Britain and Norway controlled more than go 
percent of all whale oil, a valuable pure-fat product desired by all 
countries. In 1931, when the price of whale oil crashed, and again 
in 1935, when the competition of German and Japanese whalers 
began to be felt, twenty-one Norwegian and British firms formed a 
private cartel which allotted production quotas, shortened the whal- 
ing season and unified the wages of the catchers. Because of the 
competition of German and Japanese whalers the interested govern- 
ments decided to take a hand, and in 1937 an intergovernmental 
“Agreement for the Regulation of Whaling” was reached by the 
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United Kingdom, Norway, the United States—and Germany. Japan 
preferred to remain outside the agreement and to act as an “observer.” 
In so doing she was able to watch the further development of the 
agreement and still remain free to act in her own interest without 
restrictions. The outbreak of the war ended all these understandings, 
but the whole problem will have to be reconsidered on a new basis 
after the war. According to Tomasevich (p. 55) the only solution 
which will effectively serve the common interest is a compromise 
between divergent national interests—in other words, a political 
solution. 

As in whaling, private and governmental policies are interdependent 
also in coffee and tea, which V. D. Wickizer examines in two extensive 
studies. Brazil, which alone accounts for 54 percent of the world’s 
coffee exports, has for some time effectively enforced a number of 
coffee control measures. After three valorization schemes which met 
special and temporary situations, Brazil established in Sao Paulo the 
Institute for the Permanent Defense of Coffee (1925), which achieved 
some success by destroying existing supplies and prohibiting new 
plantings. Less successful were the several attempts to line up an 
international agreement, until 1940, when fourteen Latin American 
countries signed the Interamerican Coffee Agreement, whereby 85 
percent of the world’s coffee production became subject to export 
quotas and price control. To promote hemisphere solidarity the 
United States, as the principal consumer, initiated the agreement and 
with extraordinary generosity pledged itself to accept new coffee 
prices. Between 1940 and 1942, Santos 4, the most popular Brazilian 
coffee, rose from 7.2 to 13.4 cents a pound, or 86 percent. 

Since no steps have been taken to solve the problem of coffee 
surpluses, Mr. Wickizer understandably maintains that the 1940 
agreement has contributed little toward a permanent solution of 
the fundamental coffee problems. It is not likely that, when the 
war is over, the United States will continue to pay extensive sub- 
sidies to coffee producers (in the form of high coffee prices). New 
agreements embracing the European countries, which consume about 
half of the world’s coffee—this country taking the other half—will 
have to be made in the postwar period, but with the resumption 
of shipments to Europe the situation may be completely changed. 
Because of the heavy coffee imports of the United States—4o percent 
larger than before the war—and the poor Brazilian coffee crop in 
1943—the result of adverse weather conditions—world surpluses of 
coffee have declined. Thus the final conclusion of Wickizer (p. 231) 
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may be justified that while the prospects for any lasting success under 
control are not at present impressive, the experience gained in the 
past may in time make possible schemes that are broader and more 
ambitious. 

The situation regarding tea is completely different, principally 
because the same political unit is both leading producer and leading 
consumer. In the United Kingdom the daily tea consumption aver- 
aged, before rationing, about 5 cups per capita. In England, more- 
over, the tea trade is highly concentrated, about 70 percent of the 
tea imports being in the hands of four business combines. This 
permits the British tea associations to establish brands and promote 
them to the exclusion of others, and to set and maintain world 
prices. The tea associations are private cartels which, by moderation 
in price policies, have been able to achieve a considerable degree of 
market stability. Since 1933, organized in the International Tea 
Committee, they have regulated exports and plantings, with the help 
of the governments concerned (India, Ceylon and Dutch East Indies); 
without the approval of these governments no change of the agree- 
ment can be made. Although the scheme has been classified by the 
ILO as an intergovernmental agreement, it is in reality a “mixed 
cartel” which, like the tin cartel, combines private and governmental 
interests but remains subject to private control. A suggestion sub- 
mitted by the British government to the interested countries, for 
transformation of the regulation scheme into an intergovernmental 
agreement, was eventually pigeonholed. 

Many factors, some of them political, may imperil the tea cartel 
in the postwar era. Some years ago Chinese growers consented to join 
the tea agreement, but the outbreak of the war put a stop to further 
negotiations. China and Japan have great potentialities for tea cul- 
tivation; great quantities of green and black tea from China may yet 
find outlets in other parts of the world, especially in Russia, which 
has thus far used the cheap brick tea. The political status of India 
may also affect the future of world tea regulation. But in spite of 
these factors Wickizer concludes (p. 149) that the tea industry, under 
its existing agreements, appears to be better situated to deal with 
adjustment problems than are producers of most other agricultural 
crops of international importance. 

The latest study of the Food Research Institute is written by Her- 
bert Feis, former adviser on international economic affairs to the 
Secretary of State. This essay deals with petroleum, one of the most 
important of all international commodities. Yet, unlike the other 
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publications of the Institute, it does not examine the international 
aspects of its subject but concerns itself primarily with the pertinent 
facts and judgments which an American oil policy should take into 
account. Feis believes that the United States government should 
encourage American big enterprise to develop foreign oil resources 
under the rule of the “Open Door.” He goes even further, and sug- 
gests that in certain cases the government should extend financial 
aid to these companies for foreign expansion. No specific devices of 
government control or guidance are suggested, except that of “con- 
tinuous consultation.” 

Though it is not dealt with in this study, mention should be made 
here of the new Anglo-American agreement on petroleum (discussed 
by Feis in an essay on “Order in Oil,” in Foreign Affairs, July 1944). 
This attempt to formulate an “Atlantic Charter” for oil—negotiations 
are still pending—is a declaration of principles leading to an Anglo- 
American government commission to study world oil problems, and 
recommending long-range oil conservation and market policies. The 
intention is to transform the agreement into a multilateral structure 
that will, it is hoped, spread a sheltering hand over all peace-loving 
producers and consumers of oil. But here we find economic and 
political bottlenecks similar to those in wheat, whale oil, coffee 
and tea. In petroleum the borderline between private and govern- 
mental interests is particularly difficult to draw. The semi-private 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, entwined in a web of interrelations with 
Royal Dutch Shell and the Burmah Oil Company, is decisively influ- 
enced by the British government, whereas the American oil companies 
act independently of their government, although temporary con- 
nections may have existed in the 1920's; but the new agreement leaves 
completely open the relations of the oil companies to the governments 
involved. Other questions not even approached by the agreement 
are the future attitude of the Soviet Union, which has already claimed 
a share in the Iranian oil fields; the export interests of Russia, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Rumania and the Dutch East Indies, and the import 
interests of countries like France and Argentina; and by no means 
least important, the problem of synthetic oil, in which France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Estonia, Australia and perhaps South Africa will be 
interested. Will the agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain really be an appropriate instrument to balance all these 
divergent interests and “to assure to the United States and the other 
nations fair and equal access to the petroleum produced in all parts 
of the world”? The reader may be inclined to agree with Feis, who 
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expresses the opinion that “a modest and guarded approach will be 
well advised.” 

On the whole, it seems likely that governments alone will be unable 
to do the total job of regulating and expanding production and world 
distribution of all the key commodities of international trade. This 
remains true even if an “International Commodity Control Organi- 
zation” is created; certain general principles concerning such an 
organization are outlined by the ILO in the introduction to its study, 
and the plan is at present being discussed in both London and Wash- 
ington. The regulation of ten or twelve or even more commodities 
does not cover the whole problem. Private international cartels will 
continue to play an important role in the postwar economy, a role 
far beyond that of special commodity schemes, and “mixed cartels” 
raise the vital question of what guarantees can be given that such 
devices will not finally terminate in control of governments instead 
of control by governments. This is a particular danger spot for smaller 
countries. The idea, mentioned by J. S. Davis (p. 76), that the United 
Nations should agree on fundamental principles of controlling all 
international cartels, means that intergovernmental, “mixed” and 
private combines should be equally watched by an independent 
“International Cartel Control Organization.” Such a body would 
have to examine whether combinations, whatever their form, have a 
monopolistic influence on international trade, and whether they use 
their economic and political power to hamper the international 
exchange of goods and services. The studies examined here are 
invaluable guides in paving the way for such a long-range policy. 

FREDERICK HAUSSMANN 


New School for Social Research 


GROVES, HAROLD M. Production, Jobs and Taxes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1944. xv-+ 117 pp. $1.25. 
KAPLAN, A. D. H. The Liquidation of War Production. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1944. xv + 133 pp. $1.50. 

No tax should be imposed unless its specific effect is desired. Eco- 
nomic transactions should be taxed only where we wish to discourage 
such transactions. Income and inheritance taxes should be imposed 
only to the degree that it is desired to diminish inequalities or to the 
extent necessary to prevent inflation. Professor Groves’ study, pre- 
pared for the Committee for Economic Development, is in the main 
a very reasonable set of proposals for simplifying and improving our 
tax system, and for the most part they would fit into such a theoretical 
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framework. Professor Groves is against indirect taxes and corpora- 
tion income taxes, though instead of pointing to their regressive- 
ness and their unreasonable discriminations he reverts to ancient 
scholastic disputations about the impossibility of taxing inanimate 
objects. 

Enterprise is discouraged by income taxes which are so devised 
that they fall with full weight on profits but for various reasons 
cannot be deducted in full in the case of losses. Professor Groves does 
not propose the obvious, if unorthodox, solution—that the govern- 
ment correct the asymmetry directly by refunding to everybody a 
proportion of his business losses at the same basic rate at which it 
collects a share of his profits. Since the income tax means in effect 
that the government is part owner of all income-earning ventures, 
there is nothing outrageous in a proposal that this partnership should 
include a proportionate responsibility for losses as well as for profits. 
This would clarify the function of the businessman as an agent for 
society as a whole, working on a kind of commission basis, and the 
discouragement of investment involving risks would be completely 
eliminated. 

Radical as such a formulation may seem, Professor Groves’ proposal 
for increasing the carryover of losses for income tax purposes embraces 
the very same principle. His plan removes the asymmetry only in 
part, and it involves considerable complication in accounting records. 
But it does conform with prevailing habits of thought: it looks better 
if the government’s contribution is “merely” a reduction in the 
tax, and consists of an actual payment only where this can be called 
a “refund.” 

Perhaps the most disappointing part of Professor Groves’ essay 
is his treatment of governmental responsibility for the prevention 
of inflation and deflation. He says, “the budget must be balanced 
when the economy is operating at reasonably high levels of income 
and.employment, and it should at times produce a surplus. In other 
words cyclical deficits are not to be shunned. This does not imply, 
however, that the stability of revenue is of secondary importance.” 

But this is exactly what it does imply. We may have to choose 
between stability of revenues and a satisfactory level of employment, 
and it seems pretty clear that it is not the latter which is secondary. 
Nor is the first part of the statement acceptable. What if a high 
level of employment could be maintained only by unbalancing the 
budget? Must we then punish ourselves for failing to unbalance the 
budget by suffering a corresponding degree of unemployment? This 
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peculiar approach seems to be current in CED circles, and is set forth 
in a similar but more extended manner in a report to the National 
Planning Association by Sonne and Ruml. 

It is probable that the failure to deal adequately with the problem 
of effective demand is related to a dangerous overemphasis on the 
desirability of removing corporation income taxes. By failing to 
stress the deflationary effects of the other taxes which would have 
to be substituted, the impression is given that the abolition of cor- 
poration income taxes would practically solve our employment prob- 
lems. This is even more true of the final CED recommendations, and 
can be of the greatest danger if, by establishing a complacent optimism, 
it should hold up the really effective measures necessary to maintain 
adequate employment. 

Professor Kaplan’s essay on the liquidation of war production—also 
prepared for the CED—is an excellent study which recognizes the 
real issue: that surplus stocks and equipment should not be wasted 
by monopolistic restriction or destruction. The enormous figures 
going the rounds are very efficiently deflated. The only disturbing 
element (to the reviewer) is the unquestioning acceptance of the 
primacy of private enterprise. This is so much a part of the atmos- 
phere that it is not even offered as an axiom. Consideration of gov- 
ernment production is limited to the possibility of key plants being 
used as yardsticks. The idea, frequently voiced in liberal circles, of 
large integrated government enterprises comparable to the TVA, 
which might constitute a “new government domain,” may not be 
entirely free from romantic elements, but it is regrettable that Pro- 
fessor Kaplan did not examine this possibility further. 

Very pleasing is Professor Kaplan’s explicit recognition of the great 
part that can be played by generous governmental compensation 
to those who have to make sacrifices in the general interest. 

The objection to “submarginal” production in plants sold by the 
government at very low prices seems to be based on an error in 
economic theory. Actually there is no harm in such production so 
long as the price the operator can pay for the plant exceeds its scrap 
value. In that situation he will not be selling his product below 
marginal cost, even if angry businessmen do call him “submarginal” 
because they find it unprofitable to build new plants to compete 
with him. Such unprofitable new plants have no business to be built. 
The same confusion of prime with overhead cost leads to the proposal 
for scrapping all airplanes which cannot sell for a price that would 
cover cost of production. Surely it is better for any plane to be used 
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as long as the user is willing to pay more than the scrap value for it. 

The CED is to be congratulated for the way in which these volumes 
are organized. There are summaries at the end of each chapter, sum- 
maries of each book as a whole, a summary in the preface and still 
another summary in the separate policy pamphlets published by the 
CED. The repetition is very effective in getting the ideas across, and 
hardly ever becomes tedious. These volumes constitute useful pieces 


of work which should be of interest to a wide public. 
ApBA P. LERNER 


LORCH, ALEXANDER. Trends in European Social Legislation 
between the Two World Wars. [Foreword by B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch.] 
New York: Editions de la Maison Frangaise. 1943. 148 pp. 

In this book, which is the third volume published by the Institute 
of Comparative Law of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, Mr. Lorch 
has presented a comparative review of labor legislation in Germany 
and France between the two world wars. In a clear and concise 
manner he describes the leading principles, content and influence 
of extremely important social reforms intended to improve the rela- 
tions between labor and management through peaceful settlement 
of conflicts. The rise of Nazism in Germany, and the subsequent 
invasion of France by the Germans and establishment of the Vichy 
regime, interrupted this progressive, peaceful development. There- 
fore these daring experiments had but a short lifetime, and it is 
difficult to form a sound judgment about their value. Their resump- 
tion, however, is predicted by the author. 

After an instructive survey of the general political conditions from 
which these legislative measures resulted, Mr. Lorch presents a com- 
prehensive discussion of the problems arising out of collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, arbitration and shop representation of workers, 
and a careful description of the complicated legal details connected 
with these issues. The chapter covering mediation and arbitration 
is highly recommended to every student of this problem. Mr. Lorch 
maintains that the contrast between the Anglo-American and the 
continental legal systems is less evident in labor law than in other 
matters. Even if certain objections could be made to this statement, 
experiments of the kind described here, honest and democratic as 
they were, would deserve the widest attention, inasmuch as the prob- 
lems involved are in existence in every industrial country. 

In his survey, which is supported by a large number of references 
and by many significant statistical data, Mr. Lorch shows clearly 
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the similarities as well as the contrasts between the French and Ger- 
man legislation. One fundamental principle they had in common: 
that the system of individual enterprise be combined with collective 
action concerning relations between labor and management without 
any attempt to change the economic structure of the country. In 
matters of detail, however, especially in questions of procedure, in 
the character of regulating agencies and in shop representation of 
the workers, there were of course many differences between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Lorch apparently disapproves the practice, followed by many 
large corporations in Germany, of restricting to the board of control 
(Aufsichtsrat) the influence of the delegates of the works councils. 
Here I cannot agree. In many instances the power conferred upon 
those delegates was actually abused, and thus it was a matter of 
self-defense when management sought means of avoiding further 
trouble. Incidentally, the creation by many companies of “special 
committees” to which important functions were transferred from the 
control boards (p. 125) was ruled legal by the German Supreme Court. 
It may be true, however, that in the course of time better training 
and increased experience of the delegates would have contributed 
to eliminating or at least decreasing such conflicts. 

AuGuUST SAENGER 


New York City 


KOENIG, HARRY C., ed. Principles for Peace. Selections from Papal 
Documents, Leo XIII to Pius XII. Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 1943. xxv & 894 pp. $7.50. (Distributed by 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee.) 

The scope of this bulky volume is truly comprehensive, both in 
the character of the source material on which the collection is based 
and in the range of topics that are touched upon in the documents. 
Practicaliy every form of papal pronouncement is represented, from 
encyclical letters, allocutions to the College of Cardinals, and letters 
and messages to dignitaries of church and state, down to addresses 
to newly wed couples; there are even excerpts from letters of the 
papal secretaries of state. The selections are chronologically arranged, 
beginning with the encyclical Inscrutabili Det of Leo xm, April 21, 
1878, and ending with the Christmas broadcast of Pius xm in 1942. 
The more closely the documents are related to the vexing problems 
of today tie more extensive the excerpts become; thus the encyclicals 
Rerum novarum, Quadragesimo anno, Divini redemptoris and Summi 
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pontificatus, and the Christmas messages of the present pope, are more 
or less completely reproduced. All selections are given in English, 
but each is headed by the words with which the complete document 
begins in the original text. 

In order to stress the “unique catholicity of outlook on the part 
of the papacy” the Reverend Koenig, editor of the volume, has 
included statements concerning as many countries as possible. This 
intention has been fully realized. Nothing impresses itself more 
deeply on the reader of this book than the genuinely universal scope 
of the papal pastorate, its most striking manifestations being the 
pronouncements of Benedict xv and Pius xu during the two world 
wars. Equally impressive is the broad compass of the issues dealt 
with in the statements of the five popes. The excerpts not only cover 
the problems of peace among nations, but also state the papal views 
on the conditions of peace within the several nations. Thus the forces 
and tenets which are held to disrupt the domestic peace of the modern 
state are as extensively considered in these pages as the disruptive 
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powers and doctrines that split up the international community. No 
are the selections on domestic issues limited to the social question 
proper: they include important statements on inter-ethnic relations 
as well. Moreover, many documents here included illustrate aptly 
how the popes have tried to apply the general principles of the 
church to the concrete political and social questions of their day. 
The index, covering in small print no less than 66 pages, bears witness 
to the wide range of topics discussed in the papal statements. Its 
detailed character will greatly facilitate the use of the volume. 

The editor highly deserves our gratitude for the laborious work 
he has accomplished. One may hope that it will contribute to a 
better understanding of the teaching and activities of the church 
in the political and social fields than is usually evidenced today, and 
not only by non-Catholics. An adequate recognition of these influences 
demands, however, more than a superficial perusal of the papal docu- 
ments. The true meaning of these writings reveals itself only to 
the patient student who weighs their content in the context of the 
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religious and moral doctrine and does not overlook the qualifications 
attached to the counsels and directions that the popes advance. The 
reader should especially be warned against seeking in the papal pro- 
nouncements for readymade ideal solutions of complex political and 
social problems. Neither are they meant to encourage policies that 
disregard the peculiar circumstances of each case of application, nor 
do they suggest an easy reliance on merely institutional reforms for 
establishing and maintaining enduring peace and improving the 
distressing lot of mankind. This is not to imply that the popes regard 
political and social institutions as irrelevant, but rather that in their 
pastoral exhortations they emphasize faith and morals as the agents 
of the good society. 

The neutral attitude of the church toward the various political and 
social systems, so long as they do not violate religious and moral com- 
mands, determines also her attitude toward democracy. As Archbishop 
Stritch pertinently remarks in the preface to this volume, the papal 
statements are as emphatic in asserting human rights as they are in 
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condemning the denial of those rights by political systems which 
threaten tyranny and oppression. But they also make it evident that 
the popes assume neither that the human rights which they want 
to see respected can be realized only under a democratic form of 
government, nor that the democratic state can be relied upon never 
to infringe those rights. 

The editor assures us that the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s 
Peace Points intends to publish a second volume that will contain 
the original documents. If this is done he should not fail to include 
also such documents as the apostolical letter Testem benevolentiae 
by Leo xm (1899) and the condemnation of the Sillon by Pius x 
(1g10). They both have an important bearing on the relationship 
between Catholic and democratic doctrine. The editor would also 
be well advised to clarify in an introductory note the weighty question 
of what authority Catholic theology ascribes to the various papal 
enunciations. 

EricH HULA 
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